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SCOTCH NOVEJ. READING. 



A new Charhcter introduced. 


Among the yarious acquaintance of 
Mrs. Hqward, was a young lady of a 
very large independent fortune, who 
had been left, at an early age, entirely 
her own mistress. She was not hand¬ 
some-far from being’ plain; tut her 
features were so much under the tuition 
of her natural coquetry, that she thereby 
defeated her own purpose, and could 
Jhardly be called pleasing: uften, whefi 
not the least inclined j to mirth, she 
tfould laugh immoderately, because she 
Vol. ii. b saw 
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saw otljers laugh, and the subject started 
might, be. sufficient to excite risibility. 
There is nothing perhaps more unbe¬ 
coming to & countenance wanting in 
beauty, tljan a forced ’smile { for it is 
mind aloive that can give such a coun¬ 
tenance the power of fascination. 

the only- natural propensities that 
ifli'ss Soiilhgate, the above young lady, 
indulged in,* were what proceeded from 
tier naturally robust Constitution; and 
as a grtjat portidli of* modern politeness 
consists in independent,ease of manners, 
and as Miss Southgate always prided 
herself on being a complete fashionist, 
she gratified her own inclinations, while 
she astonished the* more delicate of her 
sex, ana evinced* her contempt for all 
the* forms attached to the graces of the 
oldjsehoolshe would therefore, at table, 
eat and drink like a man; and at a ball, 
fajtigye all hdr partners: she played very 
‘ skilfully at cards^ and # generally stripped 
yer. adversary of his last guinea: she 

struck 
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struck the chords of the harp with more 
grace than science;‘disputed with her 
music-master concerning the perfection 
attached to* the former qualification, ajid 
declared •herself willing to give’ him 
twelve guineas a lesson, tp. tea^h her the 
most captivating attitudes, as her fingers 
should jvander over the strings. When 
she vent to the opera, or afiy jpuH» 
place, or party, that* required the assist¬ 
ance of a friscutl when she looked it> 
the. glass, and fomi<5 hnr ringlets* had 
been taught t» flow in a style peculiarly 
becoming to her features, she would joy¬ 
fully pop two sovereigns in the hair¬ 
dresser’s hand; but this prodigal female 
never bestowed one penny on the poor: 
the recital of a worthy family*redueed 
to misery, half a street; burnt down by a 
dreadful fire, public.calamity, not or/e of 
these incidents could possibly' move her 
feelings; yet she pfetended*to love evety 
one, though "never, in reality, did she 
love one single being, except herself. 

b 2 ’She* 
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She made it a point, however, to go 
to the theatre wSieii a benefit was per¬ 
formed for a public charity, or for some 
celebrated pferformer retiring from the 
stage f on such occasions the coiftitenance 
of Miss Sopthg^te would bear oh it the 
semblance of deep melancholy; if any 
one 'addressed her, her voice, when ahe 
ans wered -, deemed to falter, as if she was 
weeping; and her very dress was meant 
to indicate 'the tenderness of her feel- 
*ings :'her steps, asrshe entered the theatre, 
were slow anjt measured ;• her fine fair 
hair was, taught to flow in half-dishevel¬ 
led ringlets; even they seemed to ex¬ 
press her inward sorrow: to those who 
were strangers to *her, she appeared 
adorned with evety .virtue, as well as 
witlf every grace;, but her heart had no 
share whatever in this outward parade. 

After giving this sketch, we must in¬ 
form our readers that this heartless fe- 
male was the'bosom friend and patroness 
of Mrs. Rivers* a scheming widow* 

whom 
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whom we mentioned in our preceding 
pages. Now, though*Miss Southgate 
affected almost to adore her dear be¬ 
witching little Rivers, yet, in spite of 
the wealthy heiresVs large fortune and 
independence, she was envious to a de¬ 
gree of the sprightly ..widow, and often 
made her feel the difference of their 
situation in life by many a bura'iliatiog 
sarcasm, pretendedfy uttered in ‘all the 
frankness of unregtraihed friendship; ajl 
which Mrs. RiverS ^rpod-humouredl/ 
and politely endured, thereby adding to 
the proud insolence, but, at the same 
time, vexation of Miss Southgate, be¬ 
cause she could not disturb the equa¬ 
nimity of her friend’s temper; and Miss 
Sputhgate, with .all* the attractions of 
youth, every studied aid of dress, envi¬ 
roned with wealth, and all the outward 
shew of taste and splendour; yet envied 
the superior charms df a widow with 
a small fortune, obliged to be strictly 
'economical, in order 1 to keep up a gen- 
b 3 teyl 
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teel appearance, and support her credit 
among those ciifclee in which by birth, 
family, connexions, and situation of life, 
Mrs. Rivers had a right to move. Miss 
Southgate was not qfiite'so weU*descend- 
ed as was tier jf^iend; but if the family 
o t f Mks Southgate was somewhat ob¬ 
scure, it was not mean, and riches, now 

f 

vupassporl almost any where, enabled 
Her to* purchase .eclat and notice at any 
i»te. As far as related‘to her connexion 
with‘Mrs. llivjefs, she gave out, that 
she had taken (he dear enchanting widow 
quite under her protection. Poor thing! 
how she did feel for a gentlewoman in 
straightened circumstances! This she 
whispered amongst <half a hundred fa¬ 
shionable* friends, 'Vj.ho whispered it to 
their liglf- hundred dear friends, till 
half the world became acquainted with 
Miss* Soflthgate’s great benevolence, 
and Mrs. Rivers's narrow income: this 
repaid Miss Southgate fof the many 
little valuable presents she lavished on 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Rivers, such as brooches, bracelets, 
rings, necklaces, all* o£ fancy jewellery, 
it is true, of no intrinsic worth, 6ut ex¬ 
tremely elegant, and had eost immense 
sums; afid then "bliss Southgate was 

tired of them herself: then she would 

• • 

send her frequent gifts of game* fruit, 
fish, ajrtd wine; which presents kept 
pace,with frequent contributions of thq.se 
kinds sent her by the.kind and feeling- 
hearted Robert •Butler, to an agreeable 
female, reduced Uy’eAfqpmstanoes* front 
the high situation she orfee filled in gen¬ 
teel life: but Robert always picked out 
the best for her; whenever he received 
baskets of partridges or pheasants, the 
finest were always selected for Mrs. 
Rivjers. When JNJiSs Southgate sent 
game to her, it was generally vyhen she 
knew not whalf to. do with* it at home ; 
and if a hare, at the v£ry latter end qt 
February, chan&d to*'arrive* dear Airs. 
Rivers was sure to have if; if in March. 
it was dispatched to* her ftnmediateiy, 
b 4 <?i\Jy 
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only then there was a string pf apologies 
for sending off so apparently mad a crea¬ 
ture, but that it was very young in¬ 
deed. , But * Miss, Southgate, with an 
eye always to admiration, and prompted 
by a love of the fame of being generous, 
was crafty enough never to let Mrs. 
Rivers feel any weight of obligation for 
hgr bounty; no, when she made .her any 
present, she.seemed as if she was the 
person obliged; she Was then too polite, 
or we may rath§r«say^too artful, to hum¬ 
ble her; she was then all loye and friend¬ 
ship, and her kindness was as extreme 
as it was insinuating. 

This shew of friendship, however, was 
only that she might, at all times, have a 
tod, and*a person^ her beck and call, 
on every occasion; but the good sense 
of Mrs. Rivers taught her not to make 
herself tod cheap. Miss Southgate, never¬ 
theless, though the sometimes felt hurt 
when her invitations were refused, re¬ 
tained her from habit, and felt that she 

could 
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could not do without her; but, with all 
her youth and wealth? she was jealous 
of, a middle-aged widow, with a scanty 
income yes, she was jealdus of* attrac¬ 
tions which, with*'all her studied co¬ 
quetry, she could neve* attain—-jealous 
of unaffected learning, extensive read¬ 
ing; myth the art of always knowing 
how. tb suit her conversation to her 
company—envious *of. those charming 
spirits which gate constant* hilarity and 
good-humour to the whole appearance’ 
of Mrs. Rivers, 

Yet .Mrs. Rivers was very far from 
perfection rand her character, as well as 
that of Miss Southgate, was deceptive; 
tiie loved not her* fashionable friend, 
though she pretended to almost idolise 
her; and she therefore shewed a degree 
of meanness in ^accepting the bounty of 
one whom, in her heart, she'despised* 
Yet, let us not dbndemn- too* rashly ? it 
is a hard task to he able* to quit, witif 
trie dignity of mind, *<the gflded scenes 
B 5 
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of pleasure for the lonely and obscure 
first floor, with "oftfen nothing but sad 
thoughts to amuse the tedious houjs; 
to Reflect on' better times gon? by ; to 
call tb remembrance departed* friends, 
lost to us for ever ; and seeing only in 
perspective, at tire close of life, a cheer¬ 
less 'gloom, with no hand but that 6f a 
stranger 16 close our eyelids on fne last . 

darkened scene of our existence. 

* « 

. Oh, it is *for those dione to tell, who 
have ‘experienced* the* heart-chilling an¬ 
guish of such a state! . Industry and 
talent will not always suffice tc fill up 
the long, long hours of repeated days of 
seclusion; the often-tearful eye drops 
on the page of literature; the needle 
pauses iif its accu'stomed celerity, and 
the Sorrowing heart finds relief by in¬ 
dulging in a flood of tears. Solitude 
was not ha&de for any member of the 
human race; and no dhe, however dili- 
gent and buly bjr nature, can read or 
work unceasingly* 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Rivers, therefore, with very little 
disposition indeed *to»a solitary life, 
found some solace in the society of a 
vain female, who did much in enabling 
her to continue. By the assistance she 
gave her, of obliging al$o, in her turn, a 
state of life of which «he, Mrs. Riverg, 
wa* naturally devoted to: unhappily, 
the ladies were rivals—both wfere in love 
with the accomplished Robert Butlef, 
and though neither could bear to owi\ 
to‘herself the martifyicg truth,'both* 
loved in vain« , 

WhJn the first year of Mrs. Rivers’s 
widowhood" was over, being yet in the 
prime of life, and conscious of her charms, 
which were of that* nature to be more 
attractive and durable in thtfir effects 
than regular beauty, $he began, to* cast 
about for a second marriage; although 
she sickened at the very ideli, for no. 
woman ever wislfed so’much to be her 

own mistress; and she could not endure* 

• t 

the thought of parting with*her newly- 
b 6 gained 
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gained liberty, for she bad always, from 
a child, detested ^very kind of restraint. 
She had long been on very intimate 
terms with all the family of the But¬ 
lers, and she thought'Mr. Butler, senior, 
a prize worth angling for; but that cau¬ 
tious gentleman .was not such a gud¬ 
geon to bite, though she baited the Iwok 
with all the fascinations she could, heap 
together; all.the,return he made ta her 
advances, which he had'penetration ard 
‘vanity.enough to'discover, was in shin¬ 
ning her society as much as possible; 
and whenever he did unavoidably meet 
with her, he was extremely cold and 
distent to her. Finding her lures 
thrown out without Any prospect qf suc¬ 
cess in that quarter,, she began to fin icy 
his estrangement proceeded chiefly from 
the change that her lete«hushand ; s death 
.had wade in her circumstances, and she 
cursed hub in .her heart, tor an qld mo- 
curmudgeon. 

-In the midst rif this her ill success 

with 
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with the father, Robert Butler returned 
from a tour he had made on the a Conti- 
nent: her first match had not been a 
love on^, on her side* and how, for ^he 
first timfe in her life, she felt aH the 
oower 'f the hood-willed deity; his 
conversation, his maimers, completely 
finitheej the (inquest that his fine per¬ 
son had achieved: he was equally at¬ 
tracted by her fascinations * he had ne¬ 
ver, in his travels, noi in his own coun. 
tryj rr et a female so capable of *Wnish- 
mg the ‘ lubber fiend,”'ennui, or one 
so suitell for the social hour, or for that 
dedicated to ‘ itellectual intercourse; he 
therefore continued to fan a flame, of 
which not ore sparh foil on his suscep¬ 
tible, heart; and whefi he folt'real de¬ 
light i i the company pf Mrs. Rivers, it 
was ^embittered * by a knowledge of the 
difficulty she found to continue a course, 
of life she was so*well calculated to'a- 
dorn, but so little enabled to pursue,* 
foe n her limited fortune. IA the most 

delicate? 
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delicate and gentlemanlike manner, he 
contrived to send her many little pre¬ 
sents, which greatly assisted her; and 
through his 11 means, the amiable Mrs. 
Howard contrived lo have hev a very 
frequent guest.. Sometimes Mrs. Rivers 
hoped 1 , sometimes she feared; and she 
never durst say a word when RoVert 
has been‘‘most kind, and particularly 
pointed in his attentions to her, such as 
.asking him*what .he'meant by them? 
or other customary ^questions, fearful, 
that by so doing, she might, perhaps, 
lose him for ever. 

His presents, his attentions, were no 
secret to Miss Southgate; nay, the mis¬ 
chievous widow rather made them more 
frequent* and more, fervent than they 
really \rere; because she saw plainly 
that* Miss Southgate was very jealous of 
.those attentions; for that young lady 
was as deeply. in' love *with the same ob¬ 
ject as herself. Miss Southgate, how¬ 
ever, always artificial and ca’culating, 

paid 
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paid her court to the father; she knew 
he had the character of one whp was 
very fond of money—that her great for¬ 
tune being well known, .and* his scfn tlje 
most dutiful of sons,' in appearance*, he 
might perhaps, whether he liked her or 
not, yield to his father’s commands tcv 
marfy l^pr. But if young Butler cofild 
be capable of feeling an aversion to any 
female, he certainly felt it for Miss 
Southgate; till at length it*became so 
visible, that the yotmg lady herself be¬ 
gan to suspect it; however, she and the 
mature widow continued to lay every 
snare for this insensible being—insen¬ 
sible, that is, to the power of their Cir- 
cean seductions, though a dupe to the 
illusions of his own* imagination! 

Finding that Miss Southgate was‘in¬ 
vited* by Mrs. Howard to meet lady 
Macbane and her daughter on Wednes¬ 
day, Robert ButleT pretended that un¬ 
avoidable business called *him out of 
tows on* that day, though *he would 
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have been glad to have seen something 
more of the iifteifcsting Margaret; but 
he did not admire her sufficiently, to 
0 )ake"such & sacrifice of his cpmfort, as 
the'enduring the* company*of Miss 
Southgate waujd have been; for though 
her excessive vanity would not let her 
see' it, he certainly most cordijj»lly # des- 
pised her*. 

Mr. Butler, senior, and Mr. Fennel, 

r » 

had no objection to hiff absence, for they 
were, not yet •perfectly easy as to‘the 
power of Miss Macbanefe attractions; 
they had seen, with some degree of 
anxiety, that Robert appealed infinitely 
pleased with the remarks of Margaret, 
after he had began to converse with her, 
and that his eves, wandered over her 
chafming person,.with a high degree of 
interest and admiration*. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


Love makes a Man. 

Thebe were little’ anxieties, too, that 
each of the old friends felt, and»yvhich 
they kept to* themselves. * It was a fine 
moonlight night, and, had it not been, 
have we not; among what Fennel term¬ 
ed modern quackeries, gas sufficient in 
our streets, to make, in the darkest 
night, an artificial • daX? Lady Mac- 
bane preferred walking home, because 
once *a-day was ‘quite enough for dier 
crazy equipage to go out, which*seemed, 
every time it did‘sally * Forth, ready 
fail to pieces*. Mr. Howard, after see¬ 
ing ais wife safely escorted* home by 
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Mr. Butler, politely gave his arm to 
lady Macbane, «while Robert offered the 
same support to her daughter-in-law; 
the obedierit Sandy following “ hard at 
the heels” of the party. 

“ Ah, weql,” said lady Macbane, 
and we maun «aw soon depart for puir, 
auid bonnie Scotland, as I said ^efofre.” 

“ Oh,** said Howard, “ I hope your 
ladyship will alter your mind, and not 
be in such 1 a hurry to‘leave us ?” 

‘“Hoot, awa, mon!” said she; “ ken 
ye nae that the word of.Aiexander Dun¬ 
can Macbane is a law ? eh! he's but an 
auld cankered carle at best.” 

Margaret felt much hurt at her mo¬ 
ther speaking so disrespectfully of her 
father, Who, thjrfigh he certainly was 
not famed for good nature, suffered his 
wife to do just what' she pleased, and 
had indulged her with a journey to 
fcondon, though veVy inconvenient to 
his narrow*finances; he had, however, 
"made it answer *two purposes,>by getting 

his 
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his lady to transact some business for 
him, thereby saving himself the fatigue 
of ajtang journey, and at the same time 
a very great expenco; .she,* he kneiy 
well, woiltd economise, and live in that 
humble way which he could not; he 
must, as an ancient Scotch baronet, make 
an appecyance, being known to all the 
great- men about the court; liis lady 
could live in obscurity,, as he was not 
with her, and takfe a little pleasure at 
the same time. Such a woman, he* re¬ 
flected, could*»exer introduce his daugh¬ 
ter into high life; but it was a good op¬ 
portunity for’liis Margaret to see Lon¬ 
don, where the plotting baronet thought 
too her beauty might*be discovered, and 
it might be eagerly inquired irfto who 
she was ; nay, some, wealthy .suitor 
might* be glad to ennoble his blood with 
the rich current that flowed through the 
veins of the Macbaties; and if* he werfe 
not too lowly born, he might*be wrought 
on : give-his consent.-*-" Ah* indeed,”’ 

thought 
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thought the poor baronet, “ there is no¬ 
thing like the filler, after all!” 

Robert Butler felt for the agitation 
which visibly discovered itself in poor 
Margaret, at hearing lady Macbane 
speak so slightingly of her father; he 
gracefully turned the subject, and at 
parting he almost felt himself as <sorry 
as he said he was, that he could not 
meet them, on, the following Wednes¬ 
day at Mi\ Howard’s." 

The party £here Assembled consisted 
of lady Macbane and her daughter-in- 
law, Mr. Butler, Mr. Fennel and his 
daughter Alice, Miss Southgate, Mrs. 
Rivers, and Mr. Hsrtfield. This last- 
mentioned person .was in deep mourn¬ 
ing for a near relation, who had left him 
a handsome property; but the outward 
gravity of countenance he now wore, 
was no'hypocmy, for he had always very 
sincerely loved his node; the arranging 
of his affairs, administering to his effects, 
and taking possession, without mention¬ 
ing 
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ing the frequent, and requisite commu¬ 
nication and correspondence with law- 
yers, together with the law’s delay, had 
drawn him off, for a time, from his pe- 

9 * * • 

dantic pursuits, and‘researches into •an¬ 
tiquity, &c. &c. 

Struck with a beauty like that of 
Margaret Macbane, so very accordant 
|irith his ideas of “ that pretty pfey thing, 
dear deceit,” he seemed transfixed like a 
statue, on her entering.*the apartment; 
for lady Macbane .ahd her daughter 
having had Itg mend their stockings, 
and Margaret to wash and iron her best 
clear muslin*frock, trimmed with old 
lace, they happened to be the last of the 
party; and even the fashionable Miss 
Southgate began to fa^cy they would 
not come at all, for she was generally the 
last every where.. 

Hartfield was not a loVfer of money, 
naturally; but as 4ie wAs not 'rich be¬ 
fore the derrflse of this wailthy uncli, 
he ' as obliged to cast About for money 

with 
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with a wife, if he married at ail: he was 
now enabled to please his heart, his fan¬ 
cy, and his eye, without giving one 
thought towards fortune.—“ And sure¬ 
ly,”- thought he, -a's he gazed on the 
blushing Margaret, “ there is a treasure 
in itself that wealth can never buy, and 
the mind enshrined in such a form «must 
be that ef an angel!” 

We have read, in the writings of a 
French enthusiast, of “ Les Afjinitca 
Electifs thp truth of which axiom 
might, perhaps, be exemplified in Mar¬ 
garet. Hartficld was a personable 
young man, and the young northern 
beauty did not meet the passionate, 
though modestly-iestrained, glances of 
his mild blue eyes jvithout some emo¬ 
tion. He was a fair man, and his mourn¬ 
ing habit well set off,his complexion; 
while actuation from severe and poring 
studies, had again ►brought a roseate 
tinge of youth and health back to his 
generally.-pallid.chcek. 


He 
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He was seated by Margaret at table ; 
and Miss Southgate, *wljo would wil¬ 
lingly fasten to her triumphant ear every 
beau in the’universe,.was mortified to 
the utmost degree <sf» spite and envy ; 
while Mrs. Rivers, too, thought he was 
worth throwing out a npt for : both la¬ 
dies were, however, cruelly disappointed 
the absence of the proud and saucy Ro¬ 
bert Butler ; while the two yld friends, 
Fennel and his lather? were in high 
spirits at that absence.* 

Lady Mat^ane owned* herself not 
qifite in such good spirits as she was at 
Mr. Fennel's..—“ Not,” she said, *“ but 
what the gude chiel Ilooard did aw he 
could to mak’ her bvimfu’ o’ glee; but 
then,” added she, “ I,ca*\p bear to think 
of leaving sic muckle kind friends/’ 

“ I, am about .to make the tour .of 
Scotland, my lady,” said Ilartfjekl. 

“ Fli,*then,” resumed She, “ and shall 
ye nae be cunimin to the Highlands ?”* 
*Hartfiel4 declared, th$t, nex4 to going. 

purposely 
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purposely to Scotland, to see and be in¬ 
troduced to the charming writer of the 
Lady of the Lake, the Highlands was 
the only p£rt of Scotland that he wish¬ 
ed to visit. 

“ Then, lassie,” said lady Macbane to 
her daughter, “-ain ye ha a card in your 
pOuch, gie it to the cannie lad as sits 
besidte ye; and gin our welcome be but 
puir, it wool be .right heartsome.” 

Hartfield’s eyes sparkled; the ladies 
weise„*all astonished at his animation; 
and Miss Soifthgate eyedrher successful 
rival, whose beauty, her vanity taught 
Her, was far inferior to her'own, angelic 
aS was that of Margaret Macbane; yet 
this fashionable ape of beauty dared to 
give the preference to her own artificial 
endowments. 

Mrs. Rivers felt exceedingly nettled 
at seeing a man so completely caught, 
aiid one whose'pedarttic conceit had, hi¬ 
therto; rendered him, in a rilartner, insen¬ 
sible to feihafc attractions. Mrs. Rivers 


was 
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was a finished coquet, always emulous 
of being noticed by* the opposite sex, 
ihopgh she might despise the individual 
she was sturiyifig to ensnare. But this 
was not die ease in the present instance; 
she had always rather liked young Hart- 
field; she always thought him good and ( 
sendble 4 and she admired his sense and 
goodness yet more, now that* he'had a 
large fortune; for tliough his senior by* 
seven years, yet such things as marriage, 
she*reflected, sometime's took plaoq, even 
where „therc wa,s a yet greater disparity 
on the wrong side; and she felt certain 
that, whenever Mr. Hartfield married, 
he would choose judiciously. Oh, the 
blind attachment to.self, that could per¬ 
suade Mrs. ltivers* that a yodng man 
must act judiciously if he chose her for 
a wife! 

But she was, nevertheless,, a •good-na- _ 
lured coquet; Miss Sbuthgdte a vain* 
glorious, plotting, and malicious ohe.' 
'he thought no vengeance she could ro- 

vol. ii. c &r% 
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sort to, too deep for any slight put upon 
her charms; and ivhen the coffee was 
handed round in the drawing-room, she, 
wjth placid brow, and kind infantine ca¬ 
resses, welcomed Mr. Butler, as he, with 
young Hartfield, were among the first 
to join the ladies*there. 

She hung, with affected naivflti? on 
his arm, from whence Butler, With all 
his worldly politeness, would have been 
.very glad to have shaken her off; yet 
whild she affected to be solely taken Up 
with him, she was an attentive listener 
to all the conversation that was going 
forward in the apartment. The widow 
looked very archly on Hartfield, as he, 
unable to quit the side of the captiva¬ 
ting Margaret Madbane, was expatiating 
on the pierits of Walter Scott’s poetry, 
and quoting some admirable specimens 
pf its excellence from the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” &c!, when Mafgaret, with sweet 
timidity, saidT she preferred his novels 
to every thing else that he hud written; 

and 
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and as Alice assented, though she scarce 
knew why, to the opinion of hey new 
friend, Hartfield declared, with a rapture 
that heretofore had been foreign to hiiji, 
that, indeed, he felt*assured there toere 
no romantic writings equal to them. 

Now this expressiorf might be takers 
in a twofold sense; and Hartfield was 
cunning enough to avail himself of flat¬ 
tering Miss Macbane^* without belying 
his own opinion; *yet he felt sb ambitious 
of pleasing her, that what* he might‘once 
find unaccorefont with his taste, he would 
persuade himself to admire, if. it met 
with her approbation. 

The widow Rivers coughed away a 
laugh that was just? escaping her, which 
caused Hartfield toflook towards her; 
and he met her laughing eyes directed 
towards him .— if And what is the pijetty 
Mrs. Rivers laughing at?” 'said he to* 
her. 

** Only, my good fellow,” said she, 
c 2 * ** At 
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“ at the diversity of one man’s opinion 
on the same subject.” 

" It is indeed laughable,” said Miss 
Southgate, with a* laugh as affected as 
it sebined hearty, as she instantly joined 
them, and quitted Mr. Butler alto¬ 
gether; “ and yet, Miss Macbanc, 1 
ought to address myself rathe?, to sir 
Walter Scott’s most intrepid champion. 
Miss Fennels” 

“ And I Uo not-fear entering the lists 
with‘oflyone in his dfefence,” said AnV 
endeavouring to imitate,.as*far as she was 
able, Margaret’s sweet and chastened 
Scottish accent. 

“Bless me!” resumed Miss Southgate, 
with a faint, sarcastic laugh, “ what a 
reform is’ here! ’What is become of 
youf fashing, and. your sarnie won, and 
all the rest of your * inuckle , bohnic 
Scotch 

* Hoot av/a-!” interrupted lady Mac- 
bane; “ dinha t?e a’^er casting yous 
gibes, and spearirig o’ sic matters as ye 

nae 
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me understood; ye male ten times worse 
nonsense o’ the bon me Scotch, than e’en 
thfc pretty sonsie bairn of the guile and 
hind-heated master .Fennel. Y«e had 
better hhwd yourtSngue, if you dinna 
speak that your ain mither taught ye.” 

Poor Alice blushedJike crimson; and 

• 

ev^Si tjie haughty Miss Southgate »was 
k-.i.-Ai, though slic affected• codtempt. 
omed to sft down by her con- 
1 ent and ^ectnhmpdating friend^ Mrs. 
Ifr’crs. 

“ „\Y r eIi, •sit,” said Miss Southgate, 
speaking . ooss Mrs. llivers to Mr. 
Hc'rtfield, * on what sudden occasion am 
I to congratulate you on this wonderful 
change in your opinions ? they differ 
widci) from those ^*ou professed always 
to maintain, when, ;\mong other literary 
subjects, the works that have sho\vcred 
on us from the prolific*pen.o? a certain 
Scotch writer tame*‘under investiga¬ 
tion !” 

Hautfield’s opinion had ftot really • al- 
c 3 * tt'betf 
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tered; yet he did not like to say so be¬ 
fore the fair enthusiast, who was seated 
on his right, fearful he might lose the 
present degree of approval which, though 
small, he had penetration and vanity 
sufficient to discover he had excited; he 
therefore saved himself by an equivoca¬ 
tion and a compliment, saying—“ Per¬ 
haps I plead guilty to your charge; and 
cf my opinipn is t altered, it only serves 
to prove the despotic influence of your 
charming sex; all the ladies would be 
against me, if 1 did not admire thenovels 
of sir Walter Scott.” 

“ But’ ye heeded not our displeasure,” 
said Alice, “ at one time; how is it that 
ye became sae soon converted ?” 

Hartfield blushed, and knew not what 
to answer; but his eyes were eloquent 
enoqgh, as he encountered the timid, 
retiring, *but half-reproving glances of 
Margaret. 

“ Never,” continued Alice, as she per¬ 
ceived she was listened to with a degree 

of 
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of interest, “ never did any writer of 
fiction approach so »eajr to what is na¬ 
tural.” 

“ How can you judge of that. Miss 
Fennel,’#* said Mrs* Rivers, “ when* I 
have often heard you declare, that you 
never read any other novels ?” 

Mrs. Rivers was applauded by aft thfe 
party fpr this apposite remarks but Alice, 
encouraged by the* approving looks qf 
Margaret, and also at finding that Mr. 
Hartfield was not, only §ilenced at, what 

she had said before, but that he had be- 

» • • 

stowed no applause whatever on the wi¬ 
dow—no, not by even one approving 
look, because he was never an ill-na¬ 
tured young maq, and he discovered 
mischief in her question—Alice, there¬ 
fore, went on, but lost herself in her en¬ 
thusiasm, and vexed her father!—“ Oh,” 
said she, “ never, newer, I, am * sure, 
coulcf I endure* to read any comnjori- 
place noVfels, after the* works of* this 
charmjng Scotch nr\vel-writer! I am 
c 4 icon- 
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confident that no one, like him, could 
transport, and J.ead captive, our ideas, 
so as to make one really imagine, that 
the events and the persons mentioned 
in his romances did really take place 
and exist. How often have I wish- 

t 

ed, while I have pleased myself by the 
sweet illusion, as I languished to be bcflrne 
away to the delightful cape called Sam- 
kurgh Head, jn Jetlahd—(Here there was 
a general smile). Iliave’been sometimes 
•so enraptured with file idea, that I have 
fancied my father was * Magnus Troil, 
and Elizabeth and myself, Minna and 
Brenda.”* 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed out, but not 
too loud to be inelegant, Miss South- 
gate ; adding, sarcastically—“ Ay, like 
the daughters of Magnus Troil, you had 
lost your mother, and w-ere, like them, 
no doubt,-the delight of your widowed 
fathpr!” 

“And 


t V\'!c “ Pirate,” hy the Author of Wa verity. 
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And so they were, Miss Southgate; 
and so they are still,” siid Fennel, some¬ 
what displeased with the lady, but very 

much vixod at the* same time with, his 

. • * , 

daughter, of whom he remarked—“ and, 
would not my youngest girl give herself 
up so much to following the quacke?y 
kind t)f writing of the present day, I 
may say there nevjsr was a lather hap¬ 
pier than I am in mj£daughters. Alice 
often displeases rm;;, 1 am* sorry to say, 
by her sil^' conduct; I liope slit* will be 
cured of th*is folly in time; thank God 
she has nothing artificial or deceptive in 
her character!” He then cast a look on 


the fair satirist, which shewed that the 
last part of his speech was nyt without 
personality. 

She perceived it f but she *wras ever 
mistress of herself, an«i she said, with a 


caressing air, bqt whjph, hqwever, wits 
too much, studied for ope of Fenpeljs 
open character .and penetration to find 
so irresistible as she meant it to, be.— 
c 5 “ A&! 
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“ Ah! you are like Magnus Troil *, a 
hasty-tempered gentleman; but you are 
convivial, ki$d, and hospitable.” 

** And ye need hae tell ony» ^ne here 

o’ that,” said lady Macbane; “ there be 

nae ane Scottish* laird as be more kind- 

hearted than the gude Mr. Fennel; .and 

I will, gar the lugs o’ sir Alexander 

Quncan Macbane to ring agen, when I 

gangdiame, \vi’ tuning him aw the gude 

b' Mr. Fennel anil his bonnie daters. 

• • . •< 

that they ha’ shewn to me and Meg.” 

Miss Southgate, with afl her decep¬ 
tion, could not conceal her contempt of 
a woman she regarded so vulgar as she 
did lady Macbane. _ These two ladies 
had repaid scorn, for scorn with each 
other, in looks ever’since they had inet. 
Lady Macbane always t felt her conse¬ 
quence, apd held every one in contempt 
ft ho did not pay her, the respect she 
thought her due, as a baronet’s lady, 
and particularly asf the wife of sir Alex-' 

ander 


* Vide “ Pirate.” 
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ander Duncan Macbane, which she al¬ 
ways gave at full "length, and so she 
would if he had owned twenty names. 

The ^nnvenfont Mrs. Rivers,‘always 
finding* it her interest to make* Miss 
Southgate appear as amiable as possible, 
said—*' In my humDle opinion, I think 
a “gentleman s fond of real English 
e mfort as Mr. Fennel is, would’not be 
v r y fond of being doomed to the pe¬ 
nance cf living in Jetland, notwithstand- 
iifr '* e?miability*o£liiseharming daugh¬ 
ters.” 

The plotting Miss Southgate seized 
‘he idea; she lavished many delicately- 
turned encomiums on Mrs. Howard, 
and declared, that the energy of the 
;’.veet young enthusiast, hen’sister, de¬ 
lighted her. Her pwn vanity^ though 
she inwardly despised the man, jnade 
her anxious to draw off Hartfield from 
his present purSuit of .Mafgaret Mac- 
bane, and enchain him to^ herself, ftrf tkte 
sr ic purpose of sporting With his foel- 
c 6 
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ings, while she robbed a girl, so emi¬ 
nently lovely, of the conquest it was 
visible' to every observing eye that she 
had obtained; she could not forgive, 
either, the handsome* and artless Alice, 
for drawing off the attention of the 
males, to her superior attractions—su¬ 
perior, in a visible manner, to her own 
artificial endowments. A few tyoung 
siale friends, of Jddward had come in 
to supper: they very well knew that 
Miss »S,outhgato had -an immense for¬ 
tune ; and they were all interested young 
men, like those of modern life, all anxi¬ 
ous to ask the question of what has 
she ? instead of what is she? But Miss 
Fennel had also, they had no doubt, a 
very good- fortune ;*^nd how infinitely 
more* charming wps her person than 
that of the conquest-hunting Miss South- 
gate,* whose, mahners were all studied, 
and her evdiry feature continually put to 
Sbhdbl! She, liowever, was now resolved 
to.put in practiced some petty scheme 

of 
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of revenge on the innocent objects that 
had taken off the attention of these 
fashionable insects from herself ; though 
she experienced more real fexaticJn tp 
see Hartfteld so completely caught* by 
Miss Macbane, and thereby totally lost 
to her: not that Miss Southgate liked 
him—she loved no one but herself; yet 
«he was rather handsome than otherwise; 
he was certainly a very sensible and a 
very learned man* and.Po had the repu¬ 
tation of being mifen more so than he 
leally was;*lie was also a good man, 
though not so very exalted a character 
as common fame, that notorious liar, 
made him out. 


Those who arc apt to be guided by 
the caprice of momentary impulse, can 
never lay claim to an equality with those 


excellent and virtuous beings whose 
good deeds are the resuft of. pKnciple, 
and the strong atfd weil-regufated feeJ- 
ings of general philanthropy ; such as 
would net injure rising* geniu's, because 

unshackl&V 
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unshackled by pedantic rules, and in¬ 
ferior perhapf only in the depth and 
labyrinth of learning to him whc has 
power to foster and assist that genius. 
Mf. Hartfield would sometimes aid such 
an one; but, when stern and iron-bound 
1 earfling reared- its saturnine front, and 
overpowered the feelings of the heart, 
then", in that moment of caprice, he 
would, when a‘well-timed and earnest 
recommendation -miglit have been of in- 
finfte'use, both as tb the fame and* for- 
tune of one so gifted^ then would he 
fail td utter a favourable opinion of such 
a person’s abilities, because conscience— 
oh, over-much righteousness of phari- 
saical formality!—tvould not allow him 
to breathe a falsehood! This was one 
among his works of supererogation which 
wC hinted at in a preceding chapter: a 
contrary conduct would have beep a pious 
fraud, from whence tfie angel of truth 

t t • 

would have avejrted j?is head, while he 

asked 
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asked of the spirit of kindness to 
supply his place for that moment. 

Bftt what jvas Hartfield’s goodness to 
Miss Southgate ? Nptfiing. But he was 
a man of discernment; his choosing her 
then would evince his merit; he was 
learned, and sue would See all his learn¬ 
ing subjected to her charming trifling. 
Nevertheless, she rryght not perhaps 
have attempted this gibrioils conquest, 
if he had not now beoft a wealthy man; 
his family, $he weft knew, were **truly 
respectable, his connexions ranked high, 
and he was now likely to become the 
fashion. At all events, she was resolved 
to punish those two Scotch novel-read¬ 
ing romantic things, as she cabled the 
two young beauties’. 

Before the party broke up, M.iss'South- 
gate had, however, the,satisfaction.* of 
finding* the gentlemen, crotfjl around 
her: she knew how to adopt her con- 
v rsation to evesy one; not > a subject 
could they start but wfiat she could, des- 
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cant on, for she was thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with all the 'fashionable tittle-tattle 
of the day. Alice could speak only on 
,one subject; pt‘least, she pcver would 
speak on any other. Miss Southgate, too, 
was not dismayed by that; she would even 
affect to speak fluently on the merits and 
demerits of all the writings t,hat' have 
issued from the fertile brain, and indt- 

r 

fatigable pen, of the Northern novelist; 
though sh*e had taken care never to dim 
the' ltistre of' her eyes with reading one 
of his close-printed volumes; but she 
skimrqed over thedifferentReviews, from 
whence she was able to gef a slight out¬ 
line of the work in question, and from 
the copious extracts she could glean a 
sufficient knowledge of the style and 
maimer, whereby she was enabled to 
giye her own opinion, “and quote a few 
of the‘most celebrated passages and 
phrases. 

When her carriage S was called, at one 
“o’clock in the morning, after Mr. How¬ 
ard’s 
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ard’s farewell supper to the Macbanes, 
the gentlemen all presled ^forward to as¬ 
sist her with putting on her shawl. No 
such luxury ‘as a coach or chariot Tiav, 
ing been announced for Mr. and Miss 
Fennel, the father was avowed quietly 
to help his daughter on-with her wrap¬ 
ping* clqak. Hartfielu hallowed the 
plaid of •Margaret, as he plaeefl it over 

her finely-formed shoulders, with a kiss; 

• • • 

while her mother-in-law tossed her head 

• • 

at Miss Southgate,’and smiled trium¬ 
phant. . He ’estreated the favour of es¬ 
corting the ladies to their lodgings; and 
Mr. Butler, ‘offruing his arm to lady 
Maebane, who, to the great amusement 
of Mr. Howard’s footman, and also to that 
of the tittering party*coioured knights be¬ 
longing to Miss Southgate, vociferated 
through the spacious hall—“ Sandy, 
where qrt thou?” while the-obedient 
Scotch lapkey, having proved himself,* 
as h > said,* “ hard at her heels,” follow- 
ed immediately close uifto them, having 

taken- 
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taken good care, this time, to keep with¬ 
in call, though rfiany were the efforts of 
the happy servants belonging to, Mr. 
.Howard’s 'kitchen to make him take of 
that powerful stimulus, liquor, which, 
like a golden,key, is often known to un¬ 
lock the secret treasures of the incautious 
heart. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 


A Visit to the Theatre; and*a Plot. 

Mr. Fennel was rt;mark'ably fond of real 
good acting; but he detested all stage- 
trick, and innovation of evefy kind, which 
he always designated by his usual term 
of quackery: not that he was averse to 
improvement, for very often an author’s 
text, by some of our most famous actors 
of former days, was perverted/because 
not thoroughly understood. No* it foe- 
longed to the unmatched powers, and 
to the classical knowledge'of the lament¬ 
ed Kemble, to render the schoof of Thes¬ 
pis the school of science; arid to bestow 
on the theatre, which he so lohg and sor 
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ably conducted, the high renown of 
setting forth the beauties of our own im¬ 
mortal Shakespeare in their full. bril¬ 
liancy, of presenting to the'public a faith¬ 
ful picture of the manners of different 
ages, recorded in the historic page, and 
giving to every nation and era of time 
appropriate costume. 

Happily he lived to see the«stage, cf 
which he .was .the brightest ornament, 
crowned with those 'laurels of well-de- 

« i 

served fame* which; under the direction 
of his skilful and literauy 'brother, pro¬ 
mise to be as lasting as the immortal 
name that he, who as a modern writer 
has justly termed '* the last of the Ro¬ 
mans,” has left behind him. 

Fennel had seen *the justly-renowned 
John,Kemble and his lovely sister in 
all the zenith of their glory. Oh, how 
he woftld exclaim against managers for 
putting'such female's, as are thrust for¬ 
ward into fcharacters, so transcendanjdy 
performed as they were by a Siddons! 

He 
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He felt it like a burlesque; and he used 
to saj r , they had better totally withdraw 
such‘pieces till, this generation has en¬ 
tirely passed away-—“ *Mjss (*)’Niel,” ha 
would add, “ is very well — she is* a 
charming Juliet — she performs some 
few of Mrs. Siddons’s characters tfery 
fairly* list where shall we find a lady 
Randolph, a Constance, a queen Catha¬ 
rine, even a youthful Beividera, and .an 
Isabella, equal to lhosg*j?nacte*d by that 
angel Siddons ?” 

He was long before he could endure 
any of the successors of Kemble gr Sid¬ 
dons, though* there was no man’s acting 
he more admired than that of his bro¬ 
ther Charles; he indeed loved t^je very 
name of the whole f&nlfly; and had any 
one of its members performed before 
him ever so badly, yet lie would haVe 
found out something that he would say 
shewed him,, or her, to be a Kemble. 
Bu . his dear fellqw Charles, as he al¬ 
ways called him, when Speaking of him, 

was 
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was chiefly famous in comedy: he de¬ 
clared his Ddn Felix, in the Wonder, 
was beyond compare; and he often 
used to exult at the two brothers being 
both so eminently, yet so differently 
gifted. 

But now Fennel scarce ever went to 
a tragedy since his favourite John Kem¬ 
ble retired from jthe stage; his acting 
wt\s that df nature, while it embodied, 
at the same timf^the hero, or the crafty 
tyrarft Richard. Fennel could not en¬ 
dure a ranter, that wdlild cover the 
whole, stage with his figure, striding 
about; and, as we once heard it perti¬ 
nently remarked of such a one, would 
make qne imagine it would be necessary 
for the s servants'‘of the theatre* to go 
round; when he made his exit, to see if 
thfey should npt have to pick up a* leg or 
an arm fyom sopie part of the stage he 
Ijad straddled over. When Ybung play¬ 
ed Hamlet, then Fennel would go 'to 
see him, because 11 he always thought him 

•o 
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so much the gentleman, that if he had 
but been a little young-er, something 
more of a stripling figure, he could really 
fancy it w^*the prinee .of "Denmark, 
himself: but that is ‘not at all to be 
wondered at; Mr. Young .has received 
a liberal education, has had the advan¬ 
tage of travel; and Fennel; used to sajf, 
he had been told that he had tfeen ‘the 
valued Horatio of an* accomplished 
northern prince. It coy Id vAy easily, 
therefore, be accounted for Vhy he*rfas 
enabled -to give all the princely grace 
and ease so requisite in the representa¬ 
tion of so amiable a character as that of 
Hamlet. 

Now, when Young and Macjready 
performed, for he was by no means blind 
to the excellent acting of the latter, fie 
would See a tragedy with pleasure,though 
he could pot endure the quackery* as he 
called it, of other noted performers, grin- - 
ning, croaking, half-whisgering, innovat¬ 
ing quacks, he would say, who Imposed 
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on the better judgment of the multi* 
tudq. Oh, ifr wSs monstrous ! Where 
was the bold warlike step of the Scottish 
jmoriarch, when Kemble trod the stage, 
as* the representative of Macbeth ? tie 
wanted not to see the studied gait of a 
dancing-mastev in the ferocious mur¬ 
derer of the good Duncan : c he* often 
vowed *ne would never go to a tragedy 
again.- 

But, t6 use r his ohm expression, he 
doted on hearing 'Miss Stephens* and 
Braham sing; but ha lamented that it 
was so seldom he heard them together. 
However, Fennel’s predilection for the 
singing of Miss Stephens caused him to 
go to those operas wherein his daugh¬ 
ter Alice centered- all her delight, be¬ 
cause* they were taken from the works 
of her favourite author; and after the 
departure oF the Macbanes, which poor 
Alice, ity losing tlfe society of Marga¬ 
ret^ sincerely regretted, her father tfok 
her one Evening to see Rob Roy, for the 

second 
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second time; but it did not charm her 
quite so well as the first time she saw it 
performed: Mrs. Egerton no longer per* 
formed the heroic wife of Hob Roy;; 
and thougR it was well performed, there 
was that certain energy about Mrs. Eger* 
ton in that character, that-Just personi¬ 
fication, as made it appear as if the au¬ 
thor and dramatist had written it ex¬ 
pressly for her. Bui jyfacmady’s Rob 
Roy was still the * same fine piece of 
acting, or, if there *was any change, it 
was onjy thfct.wjrich proceeded from an 
increase of attraction. Well has it been 
remarked, that theatrical performers are 
endowed with the magic power of ex¬ 
citing strong passions. With what de¬ 
lighted rapture did #the enthusiastic 
Alice Fennel behold him! Scarce cohid 
she keep from uttering the, wish aloud, 
but modesty tied her tongue, though 
she mentally breathed it,' with a fervour 
that olmost made her blush‘ht herself— 
“ 6h grant, ye Powers, that, if 1 am des- 
vol. xi. x> tihwl 
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they knew, that in the country she kept 
an old post-chariot, that she had had for 
many years; and though it was st^opg 
and Solid, rfot craay, a la Mhcbane, they 
yef fancied that bdth the carriage and 
the lady were, snugly housed at the old 
family estate in .the country. 

Mrs. Jenkins’s carriage,” wps again 
Called, arfd the smile of father and daugh¬ 
ter almost amounted to a laugh, when a 
little lady* advanced, ‘with head erect. 
Iter* auburn frig one mass of ringlets, 
crowned with a wreath, of damask roses 
and orange blossoms, a celestial blue 
levantine gown, made in the extreme of 
fashion, with a scarlet silk shawl trailing 
after her, with an affectation of heedless 
expence; diamond necklace and earrings, 
and diamond bracelets over her gloves: 
she came forward, and putting* on a 
youthful air, she took the hand of Alice, 
Cnd said —"■ % d£ar, dear girkjhftyr 
glad I am td seeyou!—And njy good okf 
Fennel, how do you do? S 9 you did 

not 
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not know me, when I was trying to 
make you notice me* during the per* 
fo&nance ?” 

“ Indeed, madam,* I, diif not,’* said 
Fennel, eyeing her from top to toe. 

“ Ah!" said she, with a girlish titter, 
“ this matrimony does *make a sthrnge* 
alteration in young folks. But let me 
•introduee Mr. Jenkips to you. 19 

The young man’s jnaturally ri^dy 
complexion now 0 becapie one suffusion 
of Crimson, and resembled the flirhing 
pionies he *had* heretofore nurtured in 
his mistress’s garden, and where* at that 
moment, though midnight, and the rain 
foiling in torrents, he would gladly haye 
been, sooner than have beheld $e smo¬ 
thered* laughter that was excited all 
around him by his ancient rib. 

“ Mbs. Jenkins’s* carriage!” was agaiitfre- 
peated,jvhile a swearing and hubbub woe 
heard among other coachmen and foqt- 
men.'because Mr^Jenlpns cliii not-obey 
'the c411, and herCarriagdprevented others 
d 3 from 
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fiftm dflving'tip. She slipped hep etad 
ihto the hand of Mr. Fennel, telling 
him she expected that he and hiedatiglU 
tt^wohld very sobn cadi on her. Ah her 
stay in town would be but short. 

Fennel nodded assent, but lookedVa- 
ther l «urly; and” the bride, escorted by 
her young husband, took her departure, 
to step into a Very handsome carriage, 
for which, only three n day sbefore, he had 
given a long price. in Long Acre; - 
Xs'thefesliionable Crowd Who OWned * 
theSe Splendid appendages'of luxury die- 
jierSed^Aliee met with another incident 
tb* excite her astonishment. Mr. Hart- 
field made up to Mr. Fennel, but re¬ 
garded, his daughter with a kind of 
^Version-’and distkste, that the'^young 
man Seemed to find impossible to eon- 
eeiali now, thpughhis‘fi&ttery hadbeen 
$ft«hso gtoss agd fer-fetched, ae to give 
tQ it the appearance of hoaxing? yathe 
Jcwtef Wa^rade^cDt guihyof^negligence 
& fhnsaluf 'tnd mwp though she 

addressed 
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addressed some observation to him, ho 
replied not, butregarded her with visible 
contempt 

The yoyng man employed by' Mr, 
Fennel to procure a coach came up, And 
told him it was at the door. 

Fennel bustled forward, leaving Hart* 
field*to take the hand of Alice, and say¬ 
ing—?* Come, come, we wiir set’ you 
down; it is a shocking •night.” , 

** I thank you,” said, Hartfield, “ but 
it will only be taking me out dPtny 
way; there*are plenty of hacks yet ply¬ 
ing here; and if the doors elose, I Will 
wait under the portico;” and taking ad¬ 
vantage of a pressure at the door, he 
drew Alice back, and said—When 
Miss Fennel wishes to exercis'e her ta¬ 
lent at anonymous letter-writing,* I beg 
die Will make toe of some otherobjfect 
than myself for her quizzing propen: 
siting * 

“Air!” exclaimed AJiice —** I know 
not whatyou t»ean;Fara net given Jbo 
d 4 such 
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such impertinence; it is well known I 
never quiz any one.” 

“ I could not flatter myself,” .said 
Hartfield, with the most biting satire, 
“ that you were sincere in your fond pro¬ 
testations ; if you were, I am indeed 
..sorry, for my heart is irrevocably given 
to another.—Good night, madara,” 'add¬ 
ed he, as he assisted her to step into the 
coach, and was out of sight in an instant, 
leaving poor AJiee thunderstruck at 
what she had neard. 

“ Come, come,” said .Fennel, putting 
his hand out of the window, “ thank 
Heaven, the rain abates; it will soon be 
over now. Hartfield is an obstinate prig; 
he might just as well have let me set 
him down at the corner of the street he 
lodges in, for it would have been but a 
few yards out of our'way; and I am 
■afraid he will not get a coach. You are 
silent, Alice, and that is nojt like you; 
you are ever prompt Jo do any one .a 
kindness, though he may not he a fa¬ 
vourite 
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vourite with you, and I know you are 
not very fond of Hartfield-” 

Alice gave a sigh; she had just been 
accused by Hartfield himself of having 
expressed herself tob fond of him; but 
her father’s temper was hasty, and she 
was fearful of telling hjm what she had 
just lieajd. 

“ Wljat is the matter with you, girl ?” 
resumed he, with quicjcnesg; “ are you* 
struck dumb with* adihiration of Hob 
Roy?” 

“ Ah!” sffithj §he, with •aqpther sigh, 
rather more deep drawn than the for¬ 
mer one, “ *I’m unco’ weary; my feet 
ach wi’ stonding sae lang; mine eyne 
are blinking, and I wish I was asleep.” 

“ And so do I, with all my soul,” said 
Fennel, “ sooner than you shqjild* be 
ringing in my ears such a parcel of non¬ 
sense. ^1 was in hopes that thfi pretty 
Miss Macbane hat? cured you of adopt¬ 
ing a-lingo that does not belong to you, 
and no\j you have taken it up again for 
D 5 ifiy 
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my punishment I suppose you admire 
the mother more than the daughter ?” 

“ Eh nae, my dear feether,” /Laid 
Alice; “ but Miss Macbane sometimes 
uses the words I am so fond of.” 

“ Recollect,” said Fennel, “ that it is 
her native tongue*—that till this, her 
firct visit to London, she was npver be¬ 
fore out >of the Highlands of Scotland* 
but what tjie plague have you to do 
with this Scotch'jargon ? Were not the 
Scotch characters you saw performed to¬ 
night all rppde to speak good English? 
and yet the story is true Scotch, not 
only taken from a romance, but from real 
historic fact; but if they had, on the 
English stage, spoken the stuff you ut¬ 
ter, the audience v would not go ..away 
much # edified, fop I think they would 
not understand two werds out of three.” 

Alice only'replied by a sigh, which 
Was succeeded by a yawn she could not 
cbnquer; mid when the coach soon after 
■topped at the door of'her dwelling, she 

hastily 
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hastily jumped out, and after partaking 
only of a glass of weftk .negus, she en- 
treqjted her father to excuse her from 
supping with him, and retired to her 
chamber—we canndt say she went to 
rest 

She little imagined, $t one time, that 
it cotild, ever be in the power of Mr. 
J3artfie\d to give such anxiety to her 
mind, as to prevent sl§ep from visiting* 
her pillow; it was ‘cert&inly neither*the 
distance nor the contempt of his, man¬ 
ner towards Jier that caused her agita¬ 
tion; of this she felt as much assured as 
we do. No; it was his accusation of 
her having written to him an anony¬ 
mous letter, a proceeding which the na¬ 
tive frankness of her. heart would have 
prevented her from putting in practice 
against any one/ had the idea even en¬ 
tered her head; and if the lovd of fun, 
had been for a fetr moments’ predomi¬ 
nant, Mr. lEIartfield would haw be&n 
the very last person against "whom she 
d 6 woftldf 
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would have been inclined to play tricks 
of sportiveness n It would be impossible 
for her to investigate this strange busi¬ 
ness,-or to‘do away the unfavourable 
impression he had 'received, ’ as he was 
to set out on his northern tour the next 
day., She could pot support the thought 
of confiding this affair to her father, as 
she dreaded the haste of his temper; she 
'therefore instantly crushed that impulse 
the moment it atose in«her bosom. She 
had .been cautious too of late in trusting 
her sister too much witfy her secrets; 
she found the truth of that remark, that 
it is impossible for two persons to live 
some years together without assimilating 
each other’s manners and opinions. Eli¬ 
zabeth now, she ,was sorry to reflect, 
had grown quite* a commonplace cha¬ 
racter; such were the ideas of Alice just 
then colicemiiijg her sister: she had learn¬ 
ed, she Went .on to reflect, a great deal 
of persiflage from Howard ; she told 
him every "nonsense she heard, and then 

Howard 
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Howard told her father. Yet if Hart- 
field had not been gdingk to quit t town, 
shq thought she would have told her 
sister, becafise, through hef means, apd 
the intimacy of her'husband with Hart- 
field, something might have been found 
out. Pull of these vexatious thoughts., 
and »no^ knowing what plan to pursue, 
but at length resolving to keep what she 
had heard to herself, she fell into a short 
and disturbed sleep, just as the daylight 
was beginning top peep • through* her 
closed, windojr-jhutters. 

The cause of this misunderstanding on 
the part of Mr. Hartfield, was as follows: 

When Mrs. Rivers was seated beside 
Miss Southgate in her carriage, ^ as they 
drove from Mr. Howard’s door, the 
evening they had there met the Mac- 
banes—for the widow was come to stay 
a few days with her opulent and’fashion¬ 
able friend—MiSs Southgate said— 
“ Well, Rivers, what do you think of 
that shabby young Scotch thing that wb 
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were sentenced to meet this evening, 
with her vulgar mother, at Howard’s?” 

“ Think!” said Mrs. Rivers, fearful 
of giving Her opinion; “ hat do you 
think of her?” 

"If I had thought proper to have 
.given my opinion,” said Miss Southgate, 
with haughty ill-humour, “ I should: I 
ask y6u, Vhat is yours ?” 

" Why, then,,my dear friend,” said 
the widow; with the 'most fascinating 
freedom and equanimity of temper, *“ I 
will give it you with my ifsual -frank¬ 
ness : I do really think her pretty; but, 
at the same time, I am sure she is only 
a woman’s beauty; and we never are 
judges of beauty in our own sex.” 

“ And so you may think to please 
me;" said Miss Southgate—“ and in¬ 
deed I really believe, my love, ycm al¬ 
ways wish to cto so—by telling me what 
you have said just'’now; only, my 
dear, you caVinot deceive me, who haye 
Seen so much of the world; and, I know 

that 
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that Peg Macbane is as lovely as she is 
pretty; and that fnost abominably* 
naijied pickled-salmon girl, that Miss 
Fennel, she, now that she*has left off 
her great* forty-second regimental cap, 
with its hearse-like plymes tumbling 
over her face, she too is handsome? and,, 
what is,worse, the young slut has flio- 
jney ! yhank God^ Peg Macbane is as 
poor as Job! Oh, Rivers, Rivers! of 
what are moden! menjnade'of ?” 

“.Not of hopes and fours, 

And*sigtis and tears,” 


sang the livfely Mrs. Rivers. 

“ No, faith,” said Miss Southgate, 

“ but of filthy lucre; they thinjc—they 
dream, I am sure, of nothing else. Did 
you see how the wretches all •flocked 
round that Miss'Fennel—that romailce- 
reading slut, while I—I who have* 
enjoyed the sole’notice of every sur¬ 
rounding beau—I was .neglected ?” 

“ Ah, but then, thiifk,” said Mrs. Ri¬ 
vers. 
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vers, “ my dear lady, how very soon 
they found out thfcir error! Did not it 
render your triumph the more complete, 
w.hen they kll quitted the poor kitchen- 
herb, Fennel, to regale themselves with 
hovering round the more superb rose ?” 

“ Oh, Rivers* what, a flatterer you 
are! However, it really must be «con- 
fessed that you are a clever creature.” 

Mrs. Rivprs, encouraged by the re¬ 
turning good-humour *-of Miss South- 
gate, went on- 1 —“ I'declare I cannot help 
laughing noW, when I think of Miss 
Fennel presenting her broad shoulders 
(for though they are well - made, they 
are broad) to her poor matter-of-fact 
father, having nobody else to put on her 
cloak—how I did enjoy it! And, then 
there jyas that milky-eyed, pale-faced 
swain, the learned Mis Hart field,, that 
thinks every woman is a fool, and envies 
fier abilities if he finds she is not—oh, 
how I.do lovfe to see a wise one caught !■— 
how he did fiddle^ and'tiddle, and twid¬ 
dle 
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die over the poor little Scotch beauty 1 
I am really very dull—toy powers of 
comparison are all congealed, for I can¬ 
not find arjv thing ^o’lijcen him unto; 
however, of this I am certain, it would, 
at that moment of his ilUexpressed ten¬ 
derness, have been no sin to have’wor¬ 
shipped *him, for lie was like nothing 
fipon earth, nor in the waters under the 
earth, much less to answer any idep of" 
things in heaven.* 

“* Silly trifler!” s*aid Miss Southgate, 
as she jumped*out of the coach, on her 
arrival at home, “ you put me quite in 
a rage.” 

After the footman left the apartment, 
on setting down some glasses fpr wine 
and water—“ I am fesolved,”* resumed 
Miss Southgate, “ before I go to bed 
this night, to be‘revenged on those ttvo 
young Jiussies who gqt Hartfield be ; 
tween therq all this evening. I care 
not which fallsayictim,to my fury; but 
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one, or both, shall, that I am deter¬ 
mined on.” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Rivers, “ are you really in earnest? 
What! Hartfielcl, that half-well-born, 
half-plebeian fellow! can such an one as 
he eVer excite a moment’s uneasiness in 
your breast ?” 

“ Yes, r madam, be can; and I do not 
ask, your assistance in what I am about 
to undertake—I, am quite capable of 
acting myself.” 

Mrs. Rivers, who found* that when 
Miss Southgate took on her this high 
tone, and called her madam , then the 
only way to deal with her, a way that 
generally must be resorted to with all 
little minds, was "to be consequential 
also in her turn, coolly, but some¬ 
what sarcastically, said—“ Oh, nobody 
doubts your capability. Miss South- 
gate; and as I never choose to affront, 
or in any way injure,those who have 
never offended me, 1 am much pleased 

that 
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that you undertake this business your¬ 
self, for I had rather be Excused at all 
times from participating in revenge ; I 
will, thergfore, wit/i'your permission, 
bid you good night.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Miss Southgate— 
“you must not go yet;” and poflring 
out another glass of Madeira, she forded 
Mrs. Rivers to take it, adding, with an 
air of confidence—“ I wjll tdl you sojne- 
thing, for you know, I never have any 
concealments from you—llartfield'is be¬ 
come A very rich man; he is worth try¬ 
ing for, at any rate: his family is quite 
as good as my own; nay, I believe, be¬ 
tween you and I, it is somewhat higher ” 
and then, with an air of still .greater 
confidence, she went bn to impart what 
Mrs. Rivers knew 'before, saying— 
“Only think, my dear, # I am tunled 
of sevon-and-twenty, find those two 
wretches, Miss Peggy Macbane and that 
mackerel herb F.ennel* are* only seven¬ 
teen. $Jow, if a womab of my celebrity 
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and eclat was to marry the primitive 
Hartfield, I know I should he able to 
do just what I please with him: if 1 he 
were to offer th,e least resistance to my 
will, I would lead him a pretty dance. 

I know he durst not but be a kind hus¬ 
band, else farewell to that high character 
for goodness his puritanic conduct has 
gaine'd Him among, his friends.-—What, 
yop will go then,” added she, seeing 
Mrs. Rivers take, up the silver chamber 
candlestick. “ Well, God bless you, 
my love! I shall not go «to' sleep till I 
have written a letter will cause some 
precious mischief to one or the other, or 
perhaps to both, of those presumptuous 
wenches” So saying, she rang the bell 
with violence.—“ Thomas, give me my 
writing-box, and* tell Norris to wait in 
my dressing-room till I come up; I have 
a letter of consequence to write,” 

The good-natured Mrs. Rivers would 
have been very .happy if she could, .in 
any wise consistent with her own inte¬ 
rest, 
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rest, have turned Miss Southgate from 
her malevolent projects but as the 
Jiea^t of that lady was never open to any 
generous movement, $he knew that all 
her persuasions w6uld‘ not only .be 
thrown away, but might very materially 
tend to injure herself-, she therefore 
could only congratulate herself on not 
paving any hand in the ill-natured bu¬ 
siness; and Miss Southgate .penned the 
letter, which will be fdund in the ‘fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 


CHiCP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


An amnymaus Letter ; and a bridal 
Visit. 

The ..letter penned .by Miss Southgate, 
arid sent by her to Mr. Hartfield, she 
meant to seem as if coining from Mar¬ 
garet Macbane, and by this method she 
hoped to prevent his intended journey 
to Scotland, which she felt assured in 
her own- mind was to be taken solely 
on Margaret’s account; and in that con¬ 
jecture she was partly right, for though 
the former limited state of Hartfield’s 
finances had prevented him from being 
a' very extensive traveller, yet he de¬ 
lighted in visitingdifferent countries, arid 

generally 
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generally spent his leisure time and his 
small overplus of mone^ that way: he 
could now perform his excursions at his 
ease, and render them comiortable, by- 
the little dt-ead he felt of any additional 
or heavy expence; and though he had 
intended to have gone quite another 
way .that spring, yet he was so cojn- 
pletely fascinated by the lovely Marga¬ 
ret, that he resolved Scotland should 
form the first par* of hist peregrinations. 
Miss Southgate had 1 hot listened m,uch 

to Miss Macbane’s conversation; she 

• • v 

had discovered a slight Scotch pronun¬ 
ciation, but it was soft and sweet as the 
gentlest breeze that can play from the 
north; here and there, to be sure, a few 
words, used only in Scottish, 'dialect, 

struck the ears of the town fashionist, 

* • 

and Jdiss Southgate tried to persua ( de 
herself, that the general »speech» of the 
daughter was little# better than that of 
the vulgar ftiother-in-law. 

‘Miss SoutligatS scarce knew how to. 

make 
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make use of the few peculiar Scotch 
phrases and wprds that her memory sup 
plied her with; and these. In her want 
of diocrinmation, and the plentiful man 
ner in which she nad sea ill. red them, 
easily deceived Harttichi n> ins new 
belief that the letter could only come 
from Alice Fennel; and he leit equally 
disgusted as offended, though he felt 
< rather more of the latter, as there was 
every probability that, it was meant, as 
an impertinent tfoax: however, with¬ 
out any farther preface, we present this 
curious epistle verbatim to our readers. 


“ LADDIE, 

“ 1 loo ye weei, would be say¬ 
ing top leetle, for I adore ye. Eh! ye 
ken not how my pub: heart warmed i’ 
my bosom, when mine ain lugs drew in 
the harts'dme soond 6’ yere gude way o’ 
thinking, and hoo ye admire, wi’ me, 
the right r bonnie, Walter Scote, that bra’ 

mon 
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uio.-i at whom ye were wont to speer. 
All, laddie! an ye wish tg be mine ain 
gudemon, as I would wish to be your 
glide and lawful wifq, baud not yere 
nonu, but he bluithc* and gamesome .as 
nivacll; rid my feyther to gi’ his 
consent for i 1 priest to muk : us ane„- tor 
I )<.<>•,m >■< iirt he wishes to see me w«d 
10 a i i ! *s i ,o weel as Idoo.you. 

1. >se t evetoi •: !«?»•»' anil believe me 

you: am lassie for# ever. 

“ I net j put vnf’mnae to thi§„tor 

ic 'ohtl'.er . Jie lassie a» tnysell your 
'He ne’er glowered upon; and Seotche 
n nae Seo'c.V. 1 am yours ever,*by my 
lane." 


Miss Southgate knew the fastidious¬ 
ness of Hartfield’s.i(leus, in regard to the 
modesty and retired delicafcy of wtmien; 
and she felt certain,* that* if he‘had the 
smallest notibn that Margar#t Macbane* 
f, ould write a letted in £ny way expres- 
voi- if. i: si?e 
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sive of her love for him, all his former 
predilection for her, though ever so 
strong, would vanish into air: but Mar¬ 
garet never uttered such .stuff as was 
contained in this ,eroll; Alice Fennel 
did; and frequently have the ears of 
Ilartfield been grated at her nonsense. 

distaste, therefore, all fell upon the 
innopent Alice, and Miss Southgate de¬ 
bated her own purpose; for, charmed 
with the Reflection. of how different a 
being was thp delicate-minded and gen¬ 
tle Margaret- he hastened his journey to 
Scotland, made tin? old ruinous man¬ 
sion of sir Alexander Macbanc the first 
place he visited, and was received with 
the most cordial welcome by the baronet, 
who thought ho could not too hastily 
snatch at such a golden prize: but we 
will not anticipate; we shall merely in¬ 
form our readers, that in the confidential 
•conversation that often passes between 
lovers, T Igytfield shewed Margaret the 
t anonymous letter he had received. 


She 
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She felt not a doubt, in her own mind, 
but that it had been penned by Alice; 
not with any love motive, and yet,’such 
is th*e power of the blind god ...she should 
not have pondered if Alice really haU 
loved him; but she saw in her manners 
and behaviour towards Hartfield rather 
a distaste, not to sav strong marks of 
aversion*; she therefore fancied her to 

• i 

t’e swayed by the moVe disagreeable pro¬ 
pensity of malice, \vhitfli hafl no other 
means of shewing itself «than in burlesque 
and’ridicule. This very mu.ch cooled the 
friendship that Margaret had first im¬ 
bibed to the kind-hearted and tmily in- 
• * 

offensive Alice. 

Two or three mornings after Mr. 
Fennel and his daughter had visifced the 
theatrt, the former said to her—“ I diu 
not like to be in too great a hum*; but 
as Mrs. Jenkins said, thyjt her $tay in 
town would be but short, I think we had. 
better go this morning, and give her -i 
call.” 
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“ Oh, you do then mean to pay her a 
visit?'" inquired Alice. 

“ Most assuredly,” replied her father. 
“ Would it* not appear like ^elf-interest¬ 
ed resentment if we' did not ?' Her fid- 
lies are nothing to us; she is her own 
mistress; and though it was always 
understood that she would make- you 
her heir, what does it signify that she 
.does not? I can give you enough, my 
girl’” 

“ Ah !” said Alice. “ I ken right weel 
that my tocher’s gude; but I care nae 
for the siller.” 

“ You have- done your breakfast, 
have you not, you foolish hussy?” said 
Fennel, in a rage. “ Get up stairs, then, 
and native yourself smati, fit to visit a 
bride. Ilang me if 1 know which is the 
greatest fool of the two—you or her!’ 

Alice did as she was told, in silence: 
•she looked out all ho* - best and Inost fa¬ 
vourite dresses; she was r/ot afraid ol 

tut 



the broad ridicule of lady Macbane—she 
was far enough off;*anil therefore the 
Scotch cap she was resolved to put on. 
She turned* over the- pretty tartan cos¬ 
tume of if not Lyle, but it was only tit 
for an evening visit; and that she was 
now about making, to. a bride, ®ught 
certainly to bo white. She then picked 
.out one. dress of finy muslin, Which her 
own hands had beautifully .embroidered* 
with Scotch thistles; and tying on a 
broad sash of plaid ribbon* and folding a 
tartan scarf ip (Jrapery arbund her, in a 
manner by no means devoid of taste, she 
completed her dress by hanging a St. 
Andrew’s cross to a gold chain, thrown 
over her neck, while she placed a nose¬ 
gay pf mountain-heath in her-bosom. 

Thus attired, she .joined her. father, 
who»was waiting for her in the parlour; 
he was too much struck by.h£r hand- 

• • J 0 • 

some appearance, to find any fault in her 
dress, for really Alice increased in beau¬ 
ty almost daily. * Ilai;tfield’s unmerited 
e :i acc i- 
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accusation had given a pensiveness to 
her countcnan'oe, which served to soften 
the lire of her eyes ; and her father’s an¬ 
ger. which always sensibly’affected her, 
had given a deeper glow to a cheek ever 
blooming with health and youth. 

Fennel could not be angry as he be¬ 
held. in the chastened expression of her 
fine eyes, a mildness that reminded hire. 
' of those of her mother; and drawing her 
arm through his own, they proceeded in 
silc»iv:e to the elegant lodgings of Mrs. 
Jenkins and her young husband. 

They found the tender pair at break¬ 
fast : Mrs. Jenkins, in a studied disha¬ 
bille, of the most elegant make, and rich 
materials—fine India muslin, profusely 
trimmed with the most costly lace 

“ It is natural,” thought the good-na- 
ti.red Fennel to himself, “ for man to 
seek to better his situation; and though 
triiis young fellow has taken rather a pre¬ 
posterous, and almost unjustifiable me¬ 
thod of becoming rich, yet I am sure 

he 
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lie has a good heart, and will make the 
poor old girl happy hcf own way.” 

Alice, however, felt inwardly to do 
spise him ; arid she could not help blush ¬ 
ing, as sh(? witnessed his lover-like at¬ 
tentions to a woman, who actually, in 
spite of every aid of youthful and ex¬ 
pensive dnss, appeared old enough to be 
his grandmother; ti^e old ladys morn¬ 
ing-dress was, however,pnadp in that vo¬ 
luptuous style, that a Idais might have 
been glad to copy. 

The. unremitted attentions lavished 
on her by Jenkins, were nothing in com¬ 
parison to the ardour wherewith’ she re 
eeived them ; and the looks that passed 
between them would have caused the 
couplf to serve as must admirable mo¬ 
dels for the pencil of a flruickshanks or a 
Rowlandson. 

Fennel would not, foi* worlds, have 
mortified the feeliifgs of*either—though' 
it. was with* extreme difficulty he could 
suppress his laughter; hut vciy soon the* 
e 4 lobks 1 
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looks the young man gave, a la dcrubcc . 
to his handsome daughter, made Fennel 
look, us he lilt, very serious; uiifl he 
sighed, as he reflected, that his poor old 
female friend might, perhaps hut too 
soon, find herself the dupe and victim to 
her pwn weakness and the infidelity of 
man. 

“ Ah r said Mrs. Jenkins, “ you sigh ; 
are you too/n love? My Jenkins tells 
me, he is more and more in love with me 
every day.” • 

“ Yes, yes;” said Jenkins* in rather a 
vulgar manner, while he gave another 
meaning sigh, “ I am indeed in love now.” 
And he darted, from the corner of his 
black eye, another expressive leer at 
Alice/ . 

“ Ah !” said the doating Mrs. Jenkins, 
Aliis is the way, Mr. .Fennel, we go on, 
from morning to night, just like two 
sally lovers.—Come, come, Jenkins, we 
tfre old married folks now you know.” 

Jenkins looked vexed with her folly, 

and 
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and continued to leer at Alice; who, as 
well as her father, felt* sc« indignant at 
his too palpable meaning, that they de¬ 
termined to Inake their visit as short as 
possible. 

Mrs. Jenkins, on their felicitations, 
declared herself the happiest of worpen ; 
and tit ruing to Alice, with a girlish air, 
die said—“ You anc^ I were always two 
such romantic things ! # Buf I find that* 
romance comes far ’short of .the happy 
reality of being united tr/the object of 
one’s love.”* 

“ Time enough, time enough,” said 
Fennel, rather surlily, “ to talk bn such 
subjects to Alice; she is but a child, my 
dear madam ; and you yourself took a 
long time to consider, about the reality 
of wedded felicity, before you ventured 
to try it.” 

The husband and wife both* looked 
somewhat abashed 1 at tfiis renfark; and 
Mrs. Jenkins very sensibly «aid—“ It is 
not, my good Mr. Fenpel, so much con-. 

E 5 cerrfing 
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cerning what is called love, of which I 
speak ; but it? is the happiness of being 
united to a sincere friend, who, on every 
occasion, shews an earnest solicitude, not 
only to fulfil one’s wishes, but to pre¬ 
vent them.” 

should be an ungrateful monster,” 
said Jenkins, and he spoko with a 
warmth 'that did him honour, “ if I did 
not.” 

i * 

“ I have,” said Fenftel, “ great confi¬ 
dence in the’heart and principles of the 
young man you have .made choice of; 
and I trust he will do every thing in 
his power to render the residue of your 
life happy.” 

Mrs. Jenkins tossed her head, and 

t 

twisted with her fingers the ringlets of 
her wig.—“ Oh, as to my choice,” said 
she, “ I really believe that I should have 
died id ‘ single blessedness,’ as it is call¬ 
ed, had not poor Jdhkins been so des¬ 
perately in "love with me; and love, you 
know, begets love; so I was fairly caught, 

and. 
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and, I am sure, I shall never repent my 
marriage.” 

“•I hope I never shall give you cause,” 
said Jenkins, and he .looked? no longer 
at Alice. 

The young man’s heart and princi¬ 
ples were really good, by nature; y,et he 
was bufca mar, his education none .of 
the best, and he w^s in his heyday of 
youth ; he could not, therefore, at first,, 
behold before him ’the ‘glaring contrast 
of his old wife, and t’fle handsome..,stri¬ 
king looking girl, who was her goddaugh¬ 
ter, without being for a moment thrown 
off his guard. He now, however, be¬ 
held only the woman to whom he owed 
all the comforts, as well as the luxuries 
of lifo; and as he stojod with Iter before 
the altar, he inwardly made a solemn 
vow,* that never, in any one instance, 
should she be made sensible, • by his 
means, of the great disparity of thejf 
years, or tile absurdity of the step sl/e 
bad taken; but that fie woufd literally, 
e 6 “ rbve. 
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“ love, honour, and cherish her, in sick¬ 
ness and in «health, till death should 
them part.” 

, The whble country had been charmed 
and astonished at his great disinterested¬ 
ness, and it had caused him to respect 
himself' and to. endeavour to obtain the 
lasting title of a worthy ui,?n.'' He 
had 'settled more .than the half of his 
wife’s fortune on herself, totally indepen¬ 
dent of him, to bequeath to whom she 
should think'proper; for the silly woman 
had bestowed on him, the„wtek previous 
to that wherein she gave him her hand, 
every shilling of her immense wealth. 
Mrs. Jenkins, however, in spite of her 
folly, having met with a man who was 
really good-heartad, might be classed 
amongst the most fortunate of her sex. 

.This visit, however, seemed dreadfully 
tedious'to.Alice and her father; and they 
were not’sorry to heat, on Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkins returning it, the next morning, 

that 
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that the happy pair vyere about to quit 
town that evening. 

The bride’s equipage and # appearance 
were most splendid; and the former 
was one among the many proofs of Mr, 
Jenkins’s gratitude and. good nature ; 
for he had bespoke the'barouche before 
they *ca»ie u> town, and presented it'to 
ker, with a pair of beautiful dapple greys, 
on her arrival. She w@s nftt backward 
in rewarding his ’genyvositj , ’in making 
hint a magnificent present, in return : 
and tin? greatest •harmony and good will 
seemed likely long to preside over this 
preposterous union. 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER V. 


• *-_ 

One Folly productive of (nother. ’ 

The foolish action committed by her 
godmother, with her truly ridiculous be¬ 
haviour, had imparted sc much distaste 
to the mind of Alice, that she began to 
make a resolution, in her own mind, 
never to marry; always, however, except¬ 
ing a Scottish hero of her own fancy’s 
creation, and such' an one, as, she-feared, 
was not to be found in these degenerate 
days. 

In spite of her own personal attrac¬ 
tions, of which, like all other young 
girls, she could not be supposed to, be 
ig iorant, yet she had found few young- 

men 
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men but xvhat secmefl to laugh at her, 
and to hold her opinions* in contempt; 
frietidship, too, she feared, had played her 
false; for Margaret Macbane now seldofn 
wrote to her, and the style of her letters 
was cold and constrained.* 

Alice had hitherto merely skimmed 
over the* works of her enchanting writer, 
she always denominated him, the au¬ 
thor of “ W a verier.” She hstd read only 
those romantic parts, .that t had, though 
bleilded with much fiction, some truth 
for thdir basis,*but which, nevertheless, 
served only to delude her imagination, 
and give her *a fallacious kind of know¬ 
ledge of historic annals. All the former 
works of this ramd novel writer, for she 
thought hu!': uie of“ Quentin D'urward,” 
were narrowly confined to Scottish lore; 
and while she wotild weep with the trufy 
interesting “ Bride of ,Lamn\ermoor,” 
she delighted in the laughable characters^, 
that littered only tjieir tliougfitj in broad 
S' >cch: # by the bye, wt? must say, it. is 

some-. 
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somewhat ridiculous to make James the 
First, who was really a learned prince, 
speak a dialect like a Scotch mountaineer; 
he was too worthy a man, and too good 
and pacific a monarch, to be held up to ri¬ 
dicule, especially by one of his own coun¬ 
trymen : the English yet revere his me¬ 
mory. It may be well supposed, too, 
that James had obtained more of t.heEng¬ 
lish manner of expressing himself not 
only from liis early associates, but from 
his long sojournment among us, at the 
time Nigel was supposed to have-arrived 
in London ; and French was much more 
interlarded with our language than 
Scotch at that time. The French pro¬ 
genitors, and near connexions of Janies, 
must have taught him, in his infancy, to 
lisp their native tongue; and such would 
have, assuredly, given to his spcccu more 
of a foreign pronunciation than tin 
broad Scotch so very bountifully be¬ 
stowed upon him by the author of .the 
"fortunes of Nigel.” 


Bui 
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But Alice made no use of any reason¬ 
ing or reflections of this kind ; nov, in¬ 
deed, was it to be expected she should : 
she was no critic, but a most'partial atV 
mirer of etcry thing Scotch ; for when 
she could not get hold of q Scotch novel, 
then the works of the Etrick Shepherd, 
old Allan Ramsay, and Burns’s poems— 
the beauties and merits of which she did 
not well understand—these* were ^he 
solace of all her leisure hours; and though 
her father enjoined, and required of'lrer, 
good UouseWifpry and diligent applica¬ 
tion to her needle, without a laborious 
and constant devotion to it, he yet al¬ 
lowed a certain portion of her time to 
reading; and her hours of relaxation 
from household affairs might be said to be 
many ; because she understood that me¬ 
thod which gave dispatch to her business, 

and Mr. Fennel had three excellent te- 
• • ^ 
male servants, while? he kept but little 

company, to interfere with lift domestic 

'vr .omy 
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He became, however, non seriously 
vexed—nay, almost alHicted,at seeing' tile- 
propensity of his daughter taking deeper 
root than ever in her mind ; he found 
her mania after Scottish bards” in¬ 
crease in so alarming a manner, that, to 
use Iris own < professional phrase, he 
thought best to call a consultation upon 
it; and many, indeed, he had with bis 
sop-in-law Howard, and his amiable Eli¬ 
zabeth : she only laughed, and said— 
“ Depend upon it, my dear father, this 
malady will heal of itsplf,” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Howard, jocosely, 
“ feed it well—it will then turn to a sur¬ 
feit. The great unknown is begin¬ 
ning Jo get rather stale; and I am much 
deceived in my observations, if he, is not, 
in spite of pulls and dramatizing, going 
out of fashion.” 

“ Ah !• but you know not my Alice so 
well as I do,” said Fennel, “ nor the ge¬ 
nerosity ol her,pature: if she finds the 
wpvld is forsaking him, he is her favour¬ 
ite 
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ito in the clay of glor^ and prosperity: 
and sh'-nld such an event* he possible, 
that fie ,‘hould sink in public estimation, 
she evil! be more hjs* champion thai t 
ever. l Vo?dd to Heaven any thing 
could make a rational kind.of being of a 
girl that really does not want sense,*nor 
is totailv* devoid of judgment, for so 
y««ung .creature! but, in regard to 


Scotch novel reading, njie gets woi^e 
and worse. Since* the cJepartiiYe of our 
new • acquaintance for the * Highlands, 
scarce a• word of sense comes out of her 


mouth ; and as to her pronunciation, 
hang me if I am not puzzled some- 
times, to know what the deuce it is she 


is talking about 1 Her language is,.how¬ 
ever. I. < sorry to say, very much, I 
think, like that of lady Macbane; if 
she on.ty copied from the sweet north* 
ern accent of her pretty dau^’ntcr, I 
would not say a word—though I hate 
all imitations; give me ijgturfe.” 

Well,” said Mrs. Howard, Vitflvm 

arch 
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arch smile?" what do you think now of 
a match between Alice and Mr. Robert 
Butler ?” 

“ Do hot vex me, do not vex me, 
Elizabeth,” said Fennel; “’that event, I 
am now well convinced, never will take 
place: he shuns her as he would a con¬ 
tagious fever; and she seems. a!s much 
averse to him as* he can possibly bu to 

her.” 

¥ 

“ Indeed, of late,” said Howard, “ I 
have remarked that she is become-quite 
inveterate against him; for tkc more 
she is devoted to her favourite Scotch 
writer, the more Robert 1 does all he can 
to turn his works into ridicule: but he 
will e soon be out of her way, for he talks 
of setting off' with a friend to pq,ss a few 
months on the Continent.” 

“ No, no,” said Fennel, “ hie father 
has put his veto on that—Robert is not 
going, 'I can assure*‘you : the young man 
to whom * myjfriend’s son is rather too 
rrtfiCh devoted,, is dissipated; and, what 

is 
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i.i worse, lie is given to gambling. Ale 
Howard, I must own I* am cruelly dis- 
uppoyited ! I should so much have liked 
to have seen* my friend’s ofily child 
united to mine! Never, never, I believe, 
was friendship so firm between man and 

m 

man ; never did two hearts so well un- 
derstand .each other, as Butler’s and 

mine.” 

* , 

This the worthy Howard and his 
wife knew to be strictly true: «nd they 
both .valued their father's fVivnd almost 
equally .as himself: they felt, however, 
that a marriage between Alice and But¬ 
ler, junior, was not ever likely now to 
he brought about; and they seriously 
entreated Mr. Fennel to banish the idea 
of its taking place totally from.his bo¬ 
som. 

Robert Butler was, with all his gaiety,, 
of a domestic turn of mind; liq felt, at 
this time,’a void in his breast, ad unde- 
finable longing after that happiness of a 
well-regulated homte; but* to \VlnciHie 

would 
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would never assent, had his father men¬ 
tioned his washes to him, of his entering 
the 'matrimonial pale with Alice Fen¬ 
nel—such an union never could be 
brought about, between a y<pmg man of 
his peculiar character, and a female who, 
however he might, at times, admire her 
person, seemed in herself direelly re¬ 
pugnant to every idea he had formed of 
female excellence. 

'He wag very' designs of quitting the 
monotony of his* present life; and lie re¬ 
garded his father’s denial of his request, 
to accompany his friend on the Conti¬ 
nent, as a cruel privilege of parental au¬ 
thority ; but he submitted with seeming 
patience, because be dearly loved his 
generally most indulgent father, and was 
always dutiful towards him ; his friend, 
therefore, departed alone. 

Where can there he more sameness 
than in.modern life,? Fashion, and fa¬ 
shions continually moving, though not 
changeful scenes, with what is called 

pleasure 
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pleasure or amusement, were all alike; 
the theatres presented? a$ his father’s 
friend. Fennel, very justly observed, 
only one grand picture of quackery — 
glaring and^ gaudy splendour—feats of 
human agility, approaching to distor¬ 
tion—two-ling round on one leg, a 4 s if 
that geosc-like effort comprehended tlig 
whole grace of dancing. If he went to 
see the admirable productions of our 
immortal and matchless ft’ird performed, 
he found young ffemaltf\ragedians, wijli 
but talents 0 ^ the most mediocre kind, 
absolutely crammed down the throats of 
the public—opgras manufactured by the 
hour, from Scotch romances—and genu¬ 
ine comedy, replete with sterling wit, 
thrust out of doors* .yvliilc, for grand 
musicuf melo dramas, a species of dra¬ 
matic gpeetacle, of parade, and horrors^ 
lately palmed upon us, the same* roar¬ 
ing and * terrific expression of* musie 
marked out* the overture’s commence¬ 
ment, and the curtain drew i?p t.^re¬ 
present 
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present a tissue of improbabilities, and 
fell over a fragment-kind of dciio-.einent. 
because the scene happened,to be inte¬ 
resting. We are told, in defence of the 
producing these puerilities, that the taste 
of the public is become vitiated; that 
cannot be : there are two minor theatres, 
that never deviate from sterling* drama 
—we are wrong to call them minor, for 
they both have the majority of good 
acting; one is the'Haymarket Theatre, 
tlu? other the English Opera House; 
the former -is justly famed for the su¬ 
periority of its performers, they being 
selected for eminence in the histrionic 
art, from our two great national theatres: 
the English Opera House reflects the 
highest, honour on"its founder, Mr. Ar¬ 
nold, for the encouragement of native 
talent; there are to be found the most 
pleasing and entertaining operas, well 
supported by "vocal ability; and there, 
to sum up all, is the matchless Miss 
Ke,VLY.‘ 


But 
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But Robert Butler wanted a more 
varied, a more delightful <*xistence„than 
what routs, balls, and public amusements 
could afford.’ The intellectual pleasures 
of a charging domestic establishment, 
such as be had chalked gut, swam be¬ 
fore his fancy. often dul he repeat his 
visits 1o»his friend, the artist; and there 
l~«e woul<J stand for hours contemplating 
the lovely countenance, that, haunted^ all 
his waking drearfts.—“ Oh, to live with 
such a female,” he would say to himself 
—“ to watch .oyer the slumbers of that 
lovely creature, who, in her sleep, ap¬ 
pears so captivating; to behold her too, 
watching over me and my offspring, 
with that cherub smile and tender care, 
as is .depicted on Bwit beauteous face, 
that peeps through yon azure sky,! Yet, 
in albmy wanderings through the scenes 
of gay and social life, I never.yCt could 
find the dear original* represented is 
these charming paintings. I must, how¬ 
ever, quit my pursuits ; t they preset the* 

vol.* ii. f same 
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same dull unwearied round from day to 

*i m 

day—strings < 5 f carriages and equestrians 
in Hyde Park every day in the week; 
Sundays, Kensington Gardens, .where 
every Miss and ape of quality are set 
off in their best out-door attire; and as 
I pass their numerous forms and faces, 
ami scrutinize into every carriage 1V1 the 
Park, when I mount my horse, yet 1 
cannot find a countenance at all resem¬ 
bling this, that lias captivated and sub¬ 
dued me, amdngst all the motley throng: 
painted dowagers, and husband-hunting 
daughters, arrayed in all the colours of 
the rainbow, alone present themselves 
to my wearied gaze. No, no, Robert, 
it is not there, nor among crowds of fa¬ 
shionable pedestrians, you will find her.' 

Robert, in high dudgeon at his father’s 
mandate against his travelling on the 
Continent; with his friend, continued, 
malgre lili, to tread the same dull round, 
except that,? at times, he made short ex¬ 
cursus iiito the country, for about ten 

or 
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or twelve miles round; to Richmond he 
went frequently, to pay life court to the 
coqtiettish widow who resided there: at 
the dwelling* of this ci-devaitl fair one, 
he looked vain, among the various 
beauties of fashion that often docked 
there, for the lovely original of the paint¬ 
ing t*iat had so enraptured him; but 
there top he might search in vain—the 
original was not one vyho tad the ho¬ 
nour of being ranked among her lady¬ 
ship’s acquaintance. 

Alice had ngver, with all her romantic 
ideas, either in fancy or reality, been in 
love: towards Robert Butler she felt 
rather ail aversion, for she abhorred that 
contempt which, at all times, he seemed 
purposely to display in her .presence, 
against the imposition, as he called it, of 
all romantic trash, absolutely now tlirugt, 
lie would say, on the public ; t while he 
laughed sarcastically at‘that p&blic, and 
declared he despised .it, for being s$ 
easily, and so grossly ‘duped. *?\ r hat- 
f 2 ever 
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ever novelty, he would contend, might 
have been found in the pages of “ Wa- 
verley,” and “The Tales of my Landlord,” 
how soon, liow very soon did that no¬ 
velty wear away! and a wretched same¬ 
ness hung heavily over every page of 
“ The Pirate,”,, “ The Abbot,” “ The 
Fortunes of Nigel,” and many others. 

Recollect, dear reader—for all my read 
-ers are very dear ,to me—that we are not 
to be supposed as giving our own indi¬ 
vidual opinion, but only committing to 
the press the opinion of Mr. Robert 
Butler ; and we should not take the 
trouble of making it public, only as it 
serves to shew of how different a way of 
thinking he was to Miss Alice Fennel. 
Not but .that we must say, we find no¬ 
thing j.n his ideas or remarks on the 
ahove celebrated works at all abcurd, 
nor in anywise approaching to the ridi¬ 
culous ; We wish we could say as much 
for the enthusiastic adoration expressed 
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hy the sublime admirers ^ of this most 
sublime northern bard. 

One evening, Robert being at Mr, 
Howard’s, and not firfdiog it possible fo 
get awayf without palpable rudeness 
—though he would have been glad to 
have made Ins escape,* because Alice 
was there, who came in unexpectedly 
JTith her father — he said, in reply to 
a gentleman telling him 4ie saw Jiim 
at the theatre ’ the # ^evenin*g before— 
" Yes, I was condemned to sit out 'the 
hearihg of* that foolish rhodomontade, 
‘ Guy Mannering.’ Certainly,. I must 
confess, that’llraham and Miss Stephens 
will make any trash to go glibly down.” 

“ Trash! trash!” ^almost screanjed out 
Alice, unable to keejS’silence any longer: 
“ I maun say, I am unco fashed to hear 
your lack o’ gudfe taste.” 

“ Wjll you speak. Miss Fennel,” sai$ 
Robert, lgoking al her contemptuously, 
'• so that I can po^bly* understand 
you ?” 

f 3 “ Non- 
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“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Howard, who 
saw the opposite parties getting rather 
acrimonious; “ I am sure you under¬ 
stand my siste'- as ’veil as I do ; let her 
do as she pleases, if she thinlcs proper to 
talk in such an unpleasant manner.” 

“ ‘Eh, sister,”’ said Alice, “ an ye were 
nae sic a female ere ye became a wife; 
what’ wi’ my godmither’s marriage, and 
thou becoming sic a domestic gudewife 
as are nae" seen to talc a buike i’ your 
horfd-” 

“ Hold — hold there, ■ Alice !” inter¬ 
rupted Howard; “ you are mistaken— 
your sister does read, I assure you ; but 
her books are well chosen.” 

“ Yes, 1 ken right weel,” retorted 
Alice; “ ‘I saw oil’ her toilet a buike, 
that had for its tcetle, ‘ Domestic Cook- 
errj. n 

This remark caused a general laugh. 

J “ Yes, you may alf laugh,” said How¬ 
ard. “ Elizabeth is right to study what, 
every'iady ought to know; but she reads 

other 
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other works, I assure you; and several 

• 

of those she peruses are lfy the best and 
mflst approved writers of fiction, and 
other light reading; but, mV dear sau^y 
sister, slid does not make herself a slave 
to novel-reading: nor does she neglect 
other authors of ingenious works, to 
give* hfcrself up merely to the study ot 
■iliose produced by one. Neither, my 
good girl, does she spoil her own native 
language, to talk a jargon, that no one 
can understand, because site might chance 
greatly to*admire a Scotdi writer.” 

“ No,” said Robert Butler, “ I will 
venture to* say, that what Miss Fen¬ 
nel attempts to speak—or rather, what 
she a fleets-, 1 ought to have said, to put 
together — would'^uzzle a . Scotchman 
himself to understand;—but, as I,” add¬ 
ed-lie, with a.quizzing kind of smile, 
would wish to comprehend till that a 
pretty mouth pteases’to uttc*r, I should 
be very much obliged^ to tjie young lady 
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to render herself intelligible, when she 
does me the honour of addressing me.” 

“ As I tauld you ance before, gude 
si»\” ,;aid Alice, “ it will nae fash me 
whither ye understond my ispeech or 
nae.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Robert, “ yet you 
must pardon me for expressing '.ny sur¬ 
prise at the language you assume; it r> 
part of it Scqtch, ( part old English, part 
Yorkshire, another part old French, with 
here, and there a word or two of modem 
London dialect, sparingly enough thrown 
in, just to give it a zest.” 

Alice curled her red-ripe lip in con¬ 
tempt, which expression very ill became 
her features; and Robert gave a deep 
sigh, as he.thought v,n the certain tnuth, 
that the ridiculous enthusiast before him, 
and the original of the charming paint¬ 
ings he had fallen in love with, were 
still of the same species*. 

'Even that .idea < crossing his mind, is, 
yjfficiept to shew that Robert Butler 

was 
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was not much behind!iancUin enthusiasm 
with the romantic Alice. 

Mr. Fennel was a most indulgent fa¬ 
ther,' his |Vord was’ his’ law with his 
daughter, but not so much from his own 
determined disposition, as from th§ sin¬ 
cere h'ffoction she bore towards him, apd 
which made her dread doing any thing 
that would really offend him: he cer- 

J * f • • 

tainly was muck Vexed at her present 
folly, and his mind ftas, at times, .seri¬ 
ously hurt »by it; yet these serious re¬ 
flections occurred but seldom: her ma¬ 
nia was an iunocent and inoffensive one, 
which, he yet trusted, would bring with 
it its own remedy. When in business, 
he had been always avsoothing, jrnifd prac¬ 
titioner— never a severe one, denying 
his patients, as jnany do, every thing 
they most desire. Fennel knew, that, 
in many cases, it is requisite to indulge 
- vitiated‘appetite, till it is brought back 
to the relish of *that plain, simple, but. 
nutritive food, which *is best calculated* 

TP fn for 
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for our nature'; and the mind and body 
are so closely paired, that one requires a 
physician almost as much as the other. 

“ I know,” thought he, “ t^at neither 
of my daughters care a straw about 
money; Alice is vexed with her god¬ 
mother, for her foolish marriage,'•but not 
on account of her being thereby deprive/, 1 

rtf an addition to her fortune. I must 

t , » 

begin to look out for some worthy hus¬ 
band for my’girl: as to that flighty •fa¬ 
shionable, Mr. Robert Butler, whom 1 
had set my heart upon for a son-in-law, 
he will never have her, that is positive. 
I am sorry to see that Alice is of that 
determined temper, that rather borders 
upon obstinacy: she has very lately, to 
my great surprise, declared she would 
lead a single life. Sure it is not* pos¬ 
sible that she can have taken a fancy to 
that young pedant, Hartfield! Shelias 
been very pensive ever since his depar- 
, .ture for Sct/tlanrf; and she blushed deep¬ 
ly last night, and seemed rather agitated, 

whei- 
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when I mentioned liis <name. I recoJ- 
iect now, that they had a great deal of 
conversation together that evening, when 
he was ^eated beiweeh Miss Macbane 
and her ; and all on a sudden, just like 
a man in love, he seemed to come into 
her *w*y of thinking about this plaguy 
Scotch novel-writer, that has half burned 
her brain.” 

• » 

Such were the’reflections of the ho¬ 
nest-hearted Fennfcl, as* he anxypusly 
eniployed* his thoughts*on his child's 
welfare; he then, with that pious resig¬ 
nation which had ever been his reign 
ing principle, recommended her most 
fervently to the care and protection of 

that all-wise and'Xiowerful Providence 

• 1 

which, in its good time, would, he trust¬ 
ed,. guide her fright, and lead her from 
those errors, which were but trivial foibles, 
that time, and increasing good sense, 
might correct, and at length finally tk 
strov. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A Course of Reading begun. 

With a height approaching to the ma¬ 
jestic, well-rounded limbs, a countenance 
of much sweetness, but to which an eye 
full of fire gave great dignity, Alice 
Fennel would often reflect on the great 
similarity of her surname to that of 
Fenella, the elfin d^arf, in “ Peveril of 
the Peakbut never giving proper co¬ 
incidence to her nonsensical propensity 
of aping the characters in the different 
Scotch novels, she would try to utter broad 
Scotch, while.she half personated a dumb 
.girl. Now‘there*certainly is less of the 
same Scotch feature to be found in “ Pe¬ 
veril,’ 5 
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veril,” than in any of"'the* former novels 
from this indefatigable pen; but Alice had 
resolved to‘think all .Scotch that issued 
from it: she did, ho*wevfer, find out, that 
“ Quentin Durward” was an old French 
story, raked up, and manufactured, into 
a romance. She was vexed at this—and 
so are many more; for the author .of all 
these pifes of novels is so much a Scotch-, 
man, thac he certainly writes better w'hen 
he. lays his scenes in Scotland. 

Having read through , as she, like se¬ 
veral others, called her skipping and 
skimming oyer all his enchanting works 
—most charming to himself, for they have 
charmed much into his pocket—she turn¬ 
ed her perusal to the broadest *Scotch 
novels she could lay her hands on; and 
yet she had sense enough, in some de¬ 
gree, to laugh at his imitators. , 

The*“ Entail, otj the Lairds i»f Grippy” ; 
she, however, found delightful, on ac¬ 
count of its being so [?rt)fuseiy besprink¬ 
led with her darling dialect, which help-. 
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ed to fill up many of its pages, to the 
great edification of us poor eockuies, 
\\;ho,.like the gaping ploughman, unable 
to understand ’the * mountelamk's dog- 
latin, said, how lamed he must be, for 
he cpuld not tell the meaning of one 
hard word out of twenty that hi fyoke ' 
Alice was delighted with all this trajfi 
,of prejudice and nationality, which has 
lately been palmed upor. us. Poor Betty, 
her .father’s under housemaid, soon got 
the name of Betty Boodle, which, very 
much offended her, particularly because 
her name was Clarke; and the young 
man who was still her true lovyer, ever 
since she came from the country, was 
namecf Clarke also. ,<*It was very strange, 
she said, that Miss would go on with 
such a pack of nonsense, giving nick¬ 
names f o all the sarvants; it was a 
spame, so*it was; andtif her master was 
not such a good man, and she wished to 
stay till she had saved up a bit of money, 
^he would give warning, sooner than 

stay 
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stay to be called Betty B®odle, to please 
Miss Fennel’s nonsense. 

To the ‘“Entail” succeeded “ Sir An¬ 
drew Wjdie of that* Ilk.* It is wonder¬ 
ful—at least, it appears so to me, who am 
a poor matter-of-fact cockney—ho\v any 
bookseller would publish a work t)ial 
bon- so heterogeneous a title, or that 

any mere London novel-reader could 
J • • • 
think of looking idto its pages. 

.Alice, however, illce ourselves, could 
not idass her dear Utricle Shepherd as 
an imitator; and she read, over and over 
again, the, .to her, delightful border ro¬ 
mance of “ War, Women, and Witch¬ 
craft.” of which, I am sure, it is scarce 
possible fur any ah fortunate cockney, 
i;ke Alice and myself, to understand 
twonty pages; Jbut Miss Fennel read 
through the three volumes with avidity, 
every *one of which wb were.obliged !:<• 
close before we got half ^through, be¬ 
cause they were as incomprehensible to 
our London capacities, as the Greet 

idiom 
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idiom is to a French dancing-master. 
Alice, however, did them more honour 
than she could, at present, possibly find 
in her power to bestow on t f be great 
unknown; for she read them air through, 
every word, as we said above, more than 
once, strange and incomprehen? ible as 
was the dialect to her understanding; it 
was, nevertheless, Caledonian, and must 
be delightful. 

Her gentle ■sisterEli/.abeth, while the 
fit was on her, was styled lady Jane 
Howard; and the princess Margaret’s 
bridal-drOss, she would have given 
worlds, if she had had them, to have 
read a description of. 

We' cannot, however, any longer 
weary our readers with this inundation 
of Scotch imitative tales, which have 
burst upon us in such an incessant, 
heavy, and*alarming manner. We pro¬ 
cess no hostility against the author of 
“ Waverley /’ yet, : we will be bold enough 
to say, that he is lost when he gets out 

of 
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of Scotland; though he wisely sees that 
there may be too much of a good thing; 
an3, though .his style is too palpably the 
same, yet, “ Peveril bf .the Peak,” and 
“ Quentii^Durward,” though they have 
all the tJiee and thou feature of former 
works, yrith an affected knowledge of 
the manner of speaking in the old'en 
lime, cither in Scotland, France, or Eng¬ 
land, have only the difference of place 
to recommend them; .for as to any thing 
else—oh, what a falling off! Tills? is 
very visible* ta us, though our talents at 
criticism may be somewhat humble and 
bounded, befcause we do not write for 
the “Edinburgh Review,”nor for “Black¬ 
wood’s Magazine.” 

“ No, 1 wonder who would suffer you 
to do so,” says a* Scotch reviewer Be¬ 
lieve* me, good sir, I do not seek suoh 
employment; I have observation and 
extent of .reading‘sufficient to* see whar 
is visible to every mind papable of judg¬ 
ing at all.—And now, # as a sincere well- 

wisher 
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wisher to the author, authors, or autho¬ 
resses of this ricli treclfth-cake, or superb 
bunch of grapes, we know not precisely 
which, but the hunters-up, and lovers 
of anecdote, will understand f is—we re¬ 
quest these ingenious manufacturers, 
and vampers-up of old stuff, to rest a 
little from their wearisome task' l of'patch- 
work ; for we are assured they have well 
feathered their nests, under the coverlid 
of different shreds and spare pieces; and 
for that we felicitate them, without one 
spark of envy ; for if they Had not got¬ 
ten some thousands, we are well assured 
should not; and we ’confess their 
merits, in many instances, not only su¬ 
perior to our own, but infinite; we have 
also a s'elf-interestfid opinion in declar¬ 
ing, that we always think the “ labourer 
v r orthy of his hire.” 

Alic'e,, after wading through “ War, 
Womenfand Witchcraft,” and “ Sir An¬ 
drew Wylie of that Ilk,” thought she 
would take courage, ’and really now 

"venture 
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venture on the prolix task of reading 
qipte through the close-printed, thick, 
ay, some, octavo volumes of the novels 
of the most wonderful of all wonderful 
writers, ttoj author of “ Waverleyand 
we mustfbe pardoned by .all his enthusi¬ 
astic adfnirers for calling them prolix; 
for to a young mind they must be parti¬ 
cularly tedious, when even those of riper 
years, indefatigable readers too, have 
yawned over many ,»f the above-men¬ 
tioned close-printed pages, and declared 
they'found* tlkewi very dry and heavy. 

The first of the works of the great 
unknown lhat fell into the hands of 
Alice, of which she resolved to go through 
a second and more attentive reading, was 
“ T! ?e Fortunes of FI igel.” She often fel 1 
asleep over the*tedious caricature which 
was’given of the good-humoured James 
the Fij’st; but she was delighted with 
the langyage, however absurd, that he 
w' ~ made to speak, bnjt which we ven¬ 
ture to believe, and cop Id almost be pre¬ 
sumptuous* 
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sumptuous enough to assert, the monarch 
never uttered. Over the fate of lady 
Hermione she dropped many a tear of 
mistaken sensibility, and Margaret Ram¬ 
say she fancied was the very\>semblance 
of Margaret Maebane. 

Mr. Fennel subscribed to oite of the 

i 

very best circulating libraries in llond- 
street; but as the novels his daughter 
was now reading were generally out, 
{by the bye, we have seen lately a great 
nuittber covered with dust, encumbering 
the shelves,) she could n<?t obtain them 
in that way as to enable her to go through 
them again in regular gradation. When 
she returned “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” 
she took home with her “ The Pirate 
this she had read before, in a very care¬ 
less manner, and was determined now 
te make the author and herself amends. 
She found it worth the pains; it was so 
5very-way written like Walter Scott; 
and she declared she felt assured that he 
had penned every line of it—the inci¬ 
dents 
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dents were so romantic—it was full of 

.3 

legendary superstition—and the scene 
was laid in that sweet enchanting spot, 
the island vf Zetland. * 

What a charming name! It must 
have heel one of the most delicious 
places umder the sun! »She felt a'rao- 
mentarywish that she could meet wit’ll 
a Mordayut; but she soon checked* the 

idea, convinced, in her. own mind, that 

• 

there were no shell yien to* be found 

• ♦ 

now, and particularly out of Scotland. 
She applied* ii^r.self then closely to the 
study of her books, and resolved to lead 
a single life. ■ 

Sometimes she would fancy herself 
Minna, at other.; Brenda; but then Minna 
had raven” hair—that she had not; 
but the eyes of* Alice were dark, and 
her eyebrows finely pencilled by the 
hand of ^nature; she therefore purchased, 
some raven ringldts, tucked her own 
finp brown locks m\der them, and 
by the overshadowing false tint which 

thev 
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they gave to hen complexion, they di¬ 
minished the glow on her rosy cheek, 
and gave to it the tinge of the pale bloom 
bestowed by the w.onder-working bard 
on Minna. Then, as she looked in the 
glass, Alice thought herself Minna in¬ 
deed ; but her own beauty was^iot only 
disguised, it was fairly obscured by her 
dark locks ; this she at length found o;?t, 
for-nature had bestowed so much on her, 
that art was sure to disfigure her work. 

Alice found out too, that she had no¬ 
thing of a being, in her, appearance, be¬ 
longing “ * naturally to some higher and 
better sphere she would, therefore, she 
thought, assume the character of Brenda. 
Here idler hair was again at fault ; for it 
had none of that “ tinge of gold,” which 
we have ever found bordering on what 
it, vulgarly called carroty, and very pre¬ 
valent among the natives of Scotland 
and Ireland: but Alice had a fine eye, 
good mouth and^eeth ; and she was fgir 

and 


Vide “ Pirate.’ 
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and fresh; Brenda’s person, she then 
thought, best suited to her: but ‘‘ the 
lairy form and agile step” did not ac 
cord quite so well with, the imposing - 
figure of Alice, notwithstanding- her 
youth aim l«?r natural activity; nor 
was she to volatile as Brenda: she'had 
become, especially since the false accusa¬ 
tion of I lartfield, and the intense read¬ 
ing she had lately laboured .in, pensive, 

like Minna; and; like, her, *** endured 

• 

mirth, rather than enjoyed it.” But 
Magi his Trflil jvjs so like her dear, wor¬ 
thy father, that she must adopt the cha- 
* • 

racter of one of the daughters. She 
thought the countenance of Brenda best 
suited to her but the character and 
pm'lots of Minna were more dike her 
own. She durst not buy any astificial 
golden locks, for. her father had beey 
very angry with her for putting oh black 
ringlets, and had actually snatched them- 
off one day, when they were sitting to¬ 
gether. 


Vide “ Pirate.” 
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gether, insisting on never seeing her ap 
pear .with false hair again; for the lum 
of Alice was remarkably beautiful, luxu¬ 
riant, and exactly the colour of her mo¬ 
ther’s, and Fennel took gre^t pride ; < 
it: he was nqt very well jdeffced .vhen 
she covered so .much of it so oj'ten with 
her Highland cap; but then hoi ring¬ 
lets sported os, her cheeks, anu„-.js<*ov<.*r- 
' ed ,that her bair, \vas fine, and of a el rul¬ 
ing colour; she looked also \en vdy 
in 'her Scotch cap, so, in that respect" h 
let her do as she pleased. „ 

Alice reconciled herself to appearing 
as much like Brenda as she conk., be¬ 
cause Brenda’s hair “ darkened in the 
shade:” the colour then might be some- 
thing like her own, and she took care 
always to keep in the shade as much as 
possible. Her father was delighted with 
.her vivacity, and his matter-of-fact cha- 
•racter did not allow 'aim to see that it 
was all forced and unnatural. She cer- 

r 

tainly strove, as much as in her power, 

to 
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it; pure herst'H of the, pensive weight 
•but hung on lie* spirits, increased by 
me/b ut//kind of reading she was toil¬ 
ing through. and the astonishment a? 
-.vi-. il Hartt’eld could possibly mean by 
dousing j*.T of having written to him. 
that Ii an mainry style. 

Amongst the juinblc of diearns, il 
vayeinn* s happens that • a. really do 
dream vh.it in a -mat jgeajuro, comes 
so in s Alice dreamed . night that 
Miss v uUig.ue was dead; and she heard 
di next day dull she was dangerously 
iL She now entertained, amidst her 
belief b; visions and prophecies, the high- 
esi - vnerauon tor Norna of t he Fitful 
Head. 1h * > mgunge was delightful, 
sublime, the very essence of romance; 
indeed, nothing jn nature . we ar$ well 
assured, was tocr .like it. Alice durst 
not >*res.s herself like Norna; but she, 
like many other handsome gif Is, who 
are endowed with taste, had .made the 
aids of the toilet her study; ‘and she 
vol. h. g knew 
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knew that she could form a very be 
coming dress from the description of that 
of the poor maniac-kind of being, w ho 
ic described as wearing a costume, not 
very likely, we believe, to have evei 
been seen on a poor mad wo., 1 : 111 , wan 
dering about the island of Zet e ind. 

Alice had soon an opportunity of set¬ 
ting, her fancy to work: Mr? Howard 
was to take her to an elegant fancy ball, 
the following week after thi„ extraordi 
najy dream. Mrs. Howard knew Jie: 
sister had taste ; but she fuHy expected 
her dress to be Scotch; howev a fanciful 
or wild, it would not be .remarked as 
singular amidst such a motley group; 
and it was from Norna’s dress, as des¬ 
cribed irj the “ Pirate,” that Alice caused 
one to be made, in which she reall) 
looked extremely handsome. 

She wore a “ short jacket of dark blue 
’figured velvet.” Noma’s was stamped 
with figures; but that of Alice was of a 
beautiful mogul' velvet “ Over this 


was 
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was a vest of crimson, embroidered with 
silver •” that of Alice was not tarnished 
silver, like Noma’s. Alice wore a girdte, 
with the ornaments made ®f that fashion¬ 
able article polished steel. (We hope 
our fair countrywomen will be careful 
of lightning, now polished steel is one of 
their manias.) These ornaments of Miss 
Fennel’s, however, were classical to her 
text; for, like Nome’s, • they exhibited 
“ planetary signs.” “.iler apron (that 
of Alice was French, and of gros 5e 
Naples) was of blue, embroidered,” also 
like Noma’s, with planetary devices : her 
petticoat was of fine scarlet cloth. Ro¬ 
man buskins enlaced her well-formed 
ancle; and though she durst not pift on 
scarlet stockings, she had her silk ones 
dyed as refulgent h pink as possible. 

She*was troubled about her Jiead- 
dress; Norna wore a cap, it was fvident, 
but of what kind the minute historian 
of f utious legend was* sileivt: how¬ 
ever, Alice adopted a light Scotch cap, 
G 2 taking 
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faking out some of the umbrageous 
plumes, and appeared like a handsome 
Amazon amidst the gay assembly, 

Mr. Butler, .senior, admired her ex¬ 
ceedingly, and felt the more, distressed 
at his son’s absence, as he lift almost 
sure that he must have been, h\ a great 
measure, led captive by her charming 
appearance, for she really seemed to <»\ - 
cite general■ admiration; but an Ama- 
zonian-looKing fab; one, however beaut 1 
fuE'would never win the heart of !{•>- 
bert Butler. 

Mr. Fennel had embraced liis deai 
daughter at parting, been pleased at tia 
taste, fancy, and splendour of her dress 
little .imagining from whence she had 
stolen the idea; and he consigned her t<> 
the care of her sister, as his dancing days 
were over, and to sit at a ball, as a spec¬ 
tator only, he declared the greatest bon. 
"in the world. 


ciiaf- 
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12.5 


CHAPTER yiT. 


Variety. 


Mrs. Howard kept Jler sister with her 
rlu next day, as the ball had been Copt 
up to a very lafcc hour with much spirit. 
Alice danced neither quadrilles nor 
country dances; but in Scotch reels and 
strathspeys she was indefatigable. We 
are .on - *,y that, her mind was so 

otiei;. wandering, and so full was she of 
her own proplfctie character, that she 
was several times out in the simple figure 
of a rep]—and she put others out like¬ 
wise; but she was so handsome! she 
ich too—that was still bbjter; there¬ 
fore her little blunders were only laughed 
o 3 it 
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at. Oh, what different ways of 
at there arc ! ' A poor awkward girl, />/,»;, 
too, unfortunately, in person, would have 
liccii lau“lied at with that insolent sneer 
as would have made her ready f > sink 
with shame—nay, even to \\teep, and, 
theieby, render herself yet nlpre ugly : 
bat the sweet laugh bestowed l>y the 
gentlemen on the wild and thoughtless 
1 Miss Fennel, was that of pleasure and 
approbation ; so that, at last, she began 
almost to think that it was very pretty 
to make mistakes: but then, suddenly 
reflecting that it took from the dignity 
of her prophetic character, to he a trifler, 
she became more attentive, took can¬ 
not to make any fresh blunders ; and 
her Scotch steps were pronounced ad¬ 
mirable, though many,in the room per¬ 
formed them much better. 

Mrs. Howard sent, the next morning, 
as soon as she came down to a late break¬ 
fast, to inquire after the health of Miss 
Southgate. 


Word 
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Word was brought back, that she was 
irwlanger, and that unless this pinved 
to be a crisis in her disorder, she could 
not possibly live throitgU that night. 

The tears came into the eyes of the 
dsters at/his intelligence: they neither 
of tliem/oved Miss Southgate, butthey 
tlvuglit only of her sufferings; and 
Alice was now actuated only by those 
warm feelings she possessed from nature: 
and could she even then have known 
that Miss Southgate had injured her, 
while she ftas.seeking to hurt her gentle 
friend, Margaret, she would not have 
felt for her Che less commiseration. 

“ Dear, kind-hearted Mrs. Rivers !’’ 
said Mrs. Hew .rd; "she never,,I am 
told, quits the pillow of MisS South 
gate.” 

“ i. always,” said Alice, “ loved Mrs, 
Rivers, for her great good-natur’e.” 

“ That is more "than I dare*say,” said 
ard; “ if 1 was to,say i loved Mrs 
Rivers, my wife would be jealous. How- 
G 4 ever,' 
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ever, jesting apart, I hope Miss South- 
gate,. when she dies, will be found to 
have left the poor widow something 
handsome.' T>ut‘l do not think Miss 
Southgate will die of this complaint: f 
have much hopes from her youth.’' 

“‘When she gets better,” *fytid Mrs. 
Howard, “ we must have Mrs. Rivers 
to stay with us a little while.*' . 

V Oh. then, ', .said Howard, jocusely. 
‘ you are not jealous ! Rut perhaps you 
mean to send me out of town while she 
remains here ?” 

“Jealous!” said the innocent Alice 
" what! of Airs. Rivers? Such a wo¬ 
man as my sister! Mrs. Ri\er» is far 
from being handsome; and I should 
imagine* her to be near forty years of 
age. 

“ Thirty-five, I believe, is the utmost,’ 
.-.aid Mrs.. Howard; “and what could 
make yon guess her to be near forty ? I 
am sure sho does not look as if she was 
thirty. She is certainly not handsome. 

but 
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hut she is witty, sprightly, and good- 
navired, and a very great favourite Witli 
► he gentlemen. I know what Howard 
means about my jealousy—because f 
.•nee told him he really wearied me, 
slier he hid gone on for,. J am sure, a 
rill! hops ! m expatiating* upon the'at- 
u.i.iron*' of Mrs. Rivers, which, to my 
i i.ifi t. lie* nr last finished, by declaring 
her to he the most, drowning woman, 
and one of the most, bewitching manner- 
he 'cer convrsed with.” 

“ And so" rite.is,” said Howard, " ai 

times; hnt she is, like all other enpt-- 

• x 

rating ladies, nol always the same. Mr 
Robert Ihith'i, l believe, finds her al¬ 
um- a.trr A ,. 

Mr... Howard looked at her sister, 
and saw a blush kindling on her olieek : 
it tv.s* that of indignation against Ro- 

o f. 

hert—but not for hi< admiration of Mrs. 

• • 

Rivers; her blush? however, ft as mis- 
vived both bv Howard and his wife, 
" ho, on a signal from her husband, said 
t;.3 —• It. 
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—“ In spite of the opinion Robert main¬ 
tains in public, I believe he does it 
merely to appear singular; and that he 
iias almost as high an opinion of Wal¬ 
ter Scott as you, Alice, can possibly 
have.” 

” I ha’ mine ain,” said Alice, with an 
indifference so visibly bordering on pro¬ 
found contempt, that her s«ster soon 
found that they were both mistaken; 
“ yes, I ha’ mine ain,” continued she; 
‘tand as for that o’ the chiel, Robert 
Butler, its nae concern o’ mine; he can 
nae change my thoughts, and it wad 
fash me sore, were I to read and judge 
of buikes as he does.” 

Mrs. Rivers entered just at that mo¬ 
ment, 3S the French say, tout cssotiffU'c. 
Miss Southgate had fallen into a heavy 
sleep, without the aid of opiates; and 
Mrs. Rivers, in a manner that Alice 
thought- rather unfeeling, particularly 
towards ope for whom she professed so 
warm a friendship, said—“ Thank Hea- 
' ven! 
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ven! I have escaped frtyn my wearisome 
confinement for an hour or two; Mis? 
Southgate is in a profound sleep, and 
the physician says, that when'she wike.r 
she must not converse, or be in the least 
agitated; the doctor says this fine sound 
sleep, accompanied as i$ is by guntle 
transpiration, will certainly restore he?; , 
and he advised me to quit the laborious 
task I have taken upon me, and for 
which Miss Southgate has never so much 
as thanked me, and to take'a little aij.” 

“ I am very glad you walked here, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Howard; “and 1 
hope you will stay and dine with us.” 

Oh no, my dear, that is impossible, 
should she, on awaking, find I have 
quitted the house, I suppose she will 
never forgive me; I will venture^ how¬ 
ever? to sit and chat a little with you.” 

“ But we shall dine earlier than.usual,’ 
said Mrs. Howardf “ my father is com¬ 
ing to dinner, and he is not fond of late 
hours.” 

Mrs, 


g 6 * 
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Mrs. ltivcrs, .however, declared ha 
inability to stay : she had walked to Mr 
Howard’s rather in dudgeon; for Miss 
Southgate, either living or dying, would 
be no benefit to Mrs. Rivers; nor would 
she receive the least reward for ail tin 
sleepless nights she had passed, in conti¬ 
nual watchfulness by the sick couch <A 
one. who, for her own purpose.only,,.af¬ 
fected to be unable to exist without ha 
dear Rivers. 

,JUiss Southgate had been terrified, 
during that-awful state which touches 
on the threshold of another \vot Id, bv 
confused ideas, that there might be a 
future state of punishment, which she 
had always tried to persuade herself she 
gave no. credence to; she found this 
“ flattering unction” that she had admi¬ 
nistered to her conscience would no f heal 
Its reproaches in the hour of danger: in 
.case of hc>r death therefore by tfiis visi¬ 
tation, she was resolved to try another 
balsam from the same source of spiritual 

empiricism 
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empiricism; she thought she might 
n|ake ample atonement for her late prin¬ 
ciples of infidelity, selfishness, pride, and 
want of kindness, if she left all her large 
fortune to public charities, thus fancy¬ 
ing she should ensure to herself, by these 
means, a state of future •happiness.’ In 
case her life was spared, which youth aiid 
a good constitution gave her some hopes 
of, she meant to repair •immediately to 

the South of Franco; and’when her 

• 

health and strength were restored in that 
delicious ciimatp, she would visit the 
French capital in the winter, and pass 
her days among a people she admired— 
whose maxims she had embraced— 


whose native gaiety always exhilarated 
her, while the public amusements of 
Paris enchanted iier by their diversity. 
Anur.ig many of the French she had. 
found congenial minds; their sentiment.' 
were like her owil, lip deep;*and the 


warmest professions of friendship nevo 
created surprise/or indeed censure, if 


never 
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never fulfilled, <Jn France her wealth 
would cause her to be constantly che¬ 
rished, while her taste, fashion, and 
agremens of person, would render her u. 
subject of general admiration. 

But to this world of pleasure, which 
■she‘"created during the seemingJy-con- 
v'aleseent fluctuations of her disorder, 
and that she sketched out before her 
friend, who had never quitted the pil¬ 
low of sickness, but had most anxiously 
•notched every change for the better, and 
patiently endured every caprice of her 
wayward temper, she was never invited 
to go and participate in; on the con¬ 
trary, Miss Southgate took care to let 
her know that she had no idea of taking 
her with her; but said to her one morn¬ 
ing, when her health and spirits seemed 
, somewhat better—“ Ah, I shall be glad 
to quit .this stupid country, where 1 
have endured some mortifications lately, 
not to be forgotten, in spite of my fa¬ 
shion, breeding, and 'wealth, and the 

•display 
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display of attraction t'hey \yavc e\uA\Va 
me to make. All I shall regret, my 
love, will be leaving you. You must 
marry some rich old jrrian, my dear, and 
then coax him to take a trip to Paris: 
then perhaps we shall meet, ami he mer¬ 
ry again together.” 

This scheme, however, had not beeii 
spaken of for many days: Miss Sn'uth- 
gate was in extreme danger; she knew 
it, and caused to’he pruned, during her 
terror, the charitable will we beffih 
mentioned. 

Alice, moved by compassion at the 
seemingly impending fate of a female so 
young and gay, asked, in her own sweet 
tone of voice and native language, .after 
the real state of Miss Southgate’s health, 
with the most tender and anxious soli¬ 
citude. 

** Ah, Miss Fennel,” said the widow, 
with a degree of malevolence tfiat rather 
surprised Mrs. Howard and • her sister, 

“ you have a sweet disposition; never¬ 
theless, 
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theless, I think 1 could ruffle? it, were 1 
to tell you how little Miss Southgate is 
your friend.’* 

“ In regard'to jHcmlship f " said Alice 
with dignity, “ 1 never wish to hackney 
the sacred term; Miss Southgate is ix. 
me merely an' indifferent acquaintance. 
Cut I feel tor her now, as T should fnj 
any other suffering fellow-creature. "As 
to'fViendshij) cr enmity, T ncitlu'v seek 
the one from her; nor fear the other 
Ah,” said Mrs. Rivers, Ci hut 'flu 
enmity of the envious is always t<> In- 
feared ; it may do us a great deal of harm 
the malicious have it always in then 
power to give the world an ill opinion 
of ur, which we cannot prevent, nor, in 
a hurry, destroy.” 

Mi', Rivers then redoubled her kind 
and insinuating attentions towards .Alice, 
to whose mind the anonymous letter ne¬ 
ver once occurred. ' Mrs. Rivers, how 
ever, taking advantage of the conversa¬ 
tion which was taking place between 

ATi. 
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.Mr. anti Mrs. Howard, aoneerning some 
trifling circumstance, drew her seat 
nearer to Alice, and said—“ I have a 
curious piece of intclligenjce to impart' 
to you, in which you are, I think, very 
materially concerned; though the fine 
stroke of art given by Miss Southg'kte 
was meant to wound another.” 

Alice was all astonishment; but just 
as Mrs. Rivers, in a half whisper, was 
beginning her tale, the.,servant entered 
in haste, saying that Miss Southgate's 
maid was waitiyg for her in the hall; 
that her mistress had waked extremely 
weak, but evidently better, and was 
eagerly inquiring for her dear friend; 
the nurse therefore had thought it bet¬ 
ter to send for her. 

Mrs. Rivers them, after giving a shrug 
of vcxtition, made the best of her way , 
back again, and left Alice in mute? asto- 
nishment at what *she could possibly 
have ,.j tell her, that concerned her so 
nearly. If the anonymous letter had 

crossed 
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crossed her mind, which it did not, she 
would never have believed that any fe¬ 
male, with whom she was in the fre¬ 
quent habits pf social intercourse—whom 
she had never injured in the .smallest de¬ 
gree, even in thought, could serve ho 
such a trick. Often she had reflected, 
•when alone, that whoever had written 
this letter must have been well acquaint¬ 
ed with .her handwriting; but Mr 
Ilartfield was not, and therefore who¬ 
ever had penned the letter he accused 
her of, must certainly also have had the 
hardihood to affix her name to it: but 
as none of these reflections now passed 
over her mind, she sat, after the depar¬ 
ture of Mrs. ltivcrs, in a kind of stupor, 
from whence she was roused by her fa¬ 
ther laying his hand on her shoulder, 
and saying—“ What, my girl, did you 
dance all your senses away last night? 
I was told by my - friend Butler, that 
there was. not a girl in the room danced 

with 
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,\-jth more spirit. Had you a hioh/> 
partner?” 

“Yes,” answered Howard, tor her; 
“ a most indefatigable danper,belonging 
to the forty-second. Oh, how Alice and 
the captain did go through the strath¬ 
speys and reels. I really believe • he 
danced her heart away; she has behaved 
just* like a.girl in love all the morning.” 

Alice was vexed—“.Howard,” sap! 
she, “ you absolutely grow quite foolish. 
—ISfo, my dear father, it would never be- 
in the power of captain Macdougal to 
dance my heart away.” 

“ Wliy ?” said Howard. ‘ l Pray 
what is the matter with him ? He is 
young, well made, and a capital dancer.” 

“ Such may be your idea of - capital 
dancing,” said A [ice; “ but, my, dear 
father; the man’s dancing, which my 
worthy brother-in-law praises so much, 
seems to'be as if he* was performing the 
most laborious task in the world; he 
takes such pains'with His stfcps, and 

works 
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works so hard with his feet, legs, and 
arms, not to mention the continual snap¬ 
ping of his fingers, that it is fatiguing 
to see him.” 

“ Why, you are a saucy young bag¬ 
gage,” said Fennel, delighted to hear 
th'at she not only forbore to speak a 
word of her usual jargon, but also that 
slifi did not appear to admire her partner 
merely because he was Scotch. But 
Fennel had no cause of self-congratula- 
Vion; Alice sometimes forgot hOrself, 
and spoke as good English as any one. 
especially if she was carried away by her 
subject. She liad, like all'other romance 
readers, formed a hero from her own 
ideas, and bad not yet met with him in 
real life, because he must be Scotch; and 
they-are indeed real heroes, and not the 
creation of a romantic female Prome¬ 
theus. 

Alic<? did not like to own, even to 
herself the reason she could not much 
admire captain Maedougal; his face was 

ruefully 
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iiicfully plain, his features coarse, and 
though a young man, he hud, from 
having been in the service from his in- 
fancy, and seed many sovere rtibs, the 
hard fiiee of an experienced veteran: lie 
was disfigured also by a wound through 
the lower part of his nose and upper lip, 
and the shine shot had carried away fom 
of lijs fror\t teeth. He was, however, 
uncommonly well made, ary excellent 
dancer, but in manners apd conversation 
a mese soldier; what alone gave him any. 
consideration*in the opinions of Alice 
was, that he spoke the true Highland 
broad Scotch, which few Londoners, any 
more than herself, could well understand. 

But she comforted herself, that she 
had resolved on living single; not but 
that she still fancied that there might 
be yet-the Scotch Adonis her fancy had 
formed, fresh and fair from the “ caller 
air,” with* sunny ringlets sporting over 
his smooth, rosy cheek—an eyy of blue, 
brightened by the fire of genius, yet 

gentle 
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gentle as the dove’s. In reality, she had 
seen nothing of the kind; she was hjurl 
by the disappointment she had expe¬ 
rienced, in beholding some pictures of 
modern “ eminent Scotchmen,” said, by 
those who had seen the originals, to be 
faithful likenesses. Like all other young 
girls, she was enamoured of beauty, 
whether real or ideal; and her Scotch 
hfjro must be .tall and martial in his ap¬ 
pearance, but he must have a face 
smooth and satin-like as her own skin, 
blooming with youth and loveliness. 

After some trifling badinage had pass¬ 
ed between Alice and her brother-in- 
law, she relapsed into her former soi- 
disant Scotch mode of expressing her¬ 
self ; but her sister reminded her, that 
the hour was late, and that it was time 
to retire, in order to make some slight 
alteration in their toilet before dinner. 

In the evening Mrs. Howard sent to 
inquire after the health of Miss South- 
gate ; and was informed that she conti¬ 
nued 
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jHieil extremely ill; but, if great cart 
was taken, she might, it was hoped, soon 
be }>ronounced out of danger. 

“ Poor young creature!” said i'he kind- 
hearted Fennel; while Mrs. Howard 
half whispered her sister—“ 1 wonder, 
Alice, what Mrs. Rivers could possibly 
mean, by* telling you that Miss South- 
gate was no friend of yours!” 

“ I ken not,” said Alice, nor does 
it fash me, as 1 said before, an* she be 
my frjend or foe; as thc’auld sang says,. 
' It's <C am f.t\ me." 

“ Do not say so, Alice,” said Mrs. 
Howard; “a young girl like you should 
not be so indifferent to the world’s opi • 
nion; you should seek to gain the ap¬ 
plause of every one, and not be so care¬ 
less of their censure.” 

• * * 

“ An.d what are my actions,” said 
Alice, haughtily, “ that I should tak ony 
care for th& censure of sic a heartless lass 
as Misr Sootligatc?” 

“ I acknowledge she is merely* an au¬ 
tomaton, 
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tomaton, that is moved only by the 

springs of fashion,” said Mrs. Howard, 

“ but do you not treat the accomplished 

and handsome Mr. Robert Butler in the 
1 

same contemptuous manner?” 

“ Accomplished!” repeated Alice. 

“ Yes, accomplished,” said her sistei, 
as he is handsome; and what is better, 
he. is possessed of a most generous,and 
feeling heart.” 

“ You ha’ left oot ane quality o’ his 
I’eart,” said Alice—“ and that is en> y.' 

“ He envious !” said Mrs. Howard ; 

A 

“ Butler—Robert Butler envious! He 
is, as I said before, as worthy and as 
sensible as he is handsome.” 

“ Oh,” said Alice, “ as to the last qua- 
lity, the chiefs fair enow to sec; but lie’s 
nae the kind o’ beauty that mine eyne 
could e’er be pleased wi’; his locks are 
nae sunny enow, and his hazel eyne are 
too dark and piercing.” 

“ I am 4 weary of hearing you talk such 
nonsense-, Alice,” said Mrs. Howard; 

“ why 
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“ why will you not sfcak and act like 
other people?” 

As most of’ the family partv had been 
up late the night before,»or rather the 
ball had been protracted till daylight that 
morning, they separated at an early hour, 
the good Fennel, happy in his children, 
and at seeing the domestic harmony of 
his* Elizabeth and her Howard, took 
home his blooming,, romantic girl, im¬ 
printed a kiss on hor heavy eyelids, 
which, with difficulty, she kept from 
closing during their ride home, and con¬ 
signed her to the happy reality of a good 
night’s repose, under the protecting care 
of her Heavenly Guardian, 


VOL. II. 
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CHAFTER VII1 


A decided Step. 

\Yi: must now revert to a elu.. ~n\r •«-it 
•<> 

wc introduced to our readers in a iir n ^i 

•» 

volume, a young lady, of the name of 
Underwood. Whatever there mig t U 
unpleasant in the composition of thh. 
young lady, yet she was very far, not- 
withstanding her pride, manoeuvring, 
love of scandal, and boast of indepen. 
dence, from bearing any kind of resem¬ 
blance to Miss Southgate: they were al¬ 
ways, hpwever; regarded as female com¬ 
petitors for the prize of general atten¬ 
tion and admiration; and they were in¬ 
deed most persevering competitors; but 

it 
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;■ was always separately that they made* 
• heir attacks—they were scarce overseen 
••n the same parties together. . 

Miss Southgate had no feeling; and 
:• ’ principles were those of a modern 
".snde philosopher; had, in a manner. 
: y nature, and her disposition orally, 
elfish, and malignant. Though Miss 
l nderwood was haughty, she was frank 
—though she was fond of aTiftle fashiofi- 
ibie tiide -t -tUe, she was never herself 
.he i/wntor of a scandalous talc—she 
ml \ ’-epeatetf what was generally known 
j be "r^orious fact v in the private his- 
nrv <■(' man)- families of high rank; and 
cough b'T temper was not tlie best in 
i e world, yet the wish never entered 
; ;to her mind to do any one an injury 

Mr. Hartfield hhd began, as we re- 
corded in our first volume, a kipd ot 
flirtation with Miss JJndervvoodj which 
>i.e, however, at that time, never meant 
to encourage, because the limited state 
of his finances then put it out of his 
n 2 power 
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power to cut the figure in fashionable 
life that she had always aspired to, and 
eagerly sought after. When IJartficJd 
became master of a splendid fortune, hr 
gradually withdrew his attentions from 
Miss Underwood, and she became then 
as willing as possible tv) bestow ?>n him 
her hand, ■whenever lie should be dis¬ 
posed to ask it seriously. Like bliss 
Southgale, she felt convinced in her own 
mind, that'Hart-field was of that pliant 
and milky kind of disposition, that a 
woman of spirit and fafcTiion might lite ¬ 
rally wind him round her finger, and do 
just what she pleased, especially as she 
believed him to be extremely indolent, 
which, in fact, he was much inclined to 
he, and therefore he would always be 
found most coni]dying to the caprices of 
a wife, if only for the sake of peace and 
quietness. But herein both ladies judged 
amiss, for he had an invincible stubborn¬ 
ness about him, which all those friends 
who had talked him and themselves into 

a belief 
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Ilf) 

,i belief that lie was a,miracle of good¬ 
ness, dignified by (be name of vvemn- 
i'iuh Jinnni'an <•/' character —a qnarlrn/ 
that even the honest-hearted Feiuftl 
could not detect. 

Mias Underwood knew nothing ol 
tills obstinacy, however,, after the most 
assiduous attentions to her on his paid, 
sir, found a visible falling off, and the 
gentle and kind demeanour she had, ol ‘ 
iat observed towards him, received only 
ivi'fh coldness and distance. Had Hffrt- 
field never'seen, Margaret Macbane, he 
would, on his accession to fortune, which 
came most unexpectedly to hnn, with 
:f both hands full,’* have quitted his pur¬ 
suit of Miss Underwood, whose ,inde- 
pemknee iie, like the rest of the world, 
had more than doubled the amwimt ot 
in life opinion; and his own limited in¬ 
come, at tlie time he began to pay hi ■? 
devoirs to the lady, made him regard 
her as a treasure worth looking after: 
but not devoid of craft, like many other 
li 3 quiet 
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quiet characters, he took care, though 
his attentions could not be misconceived, 
especially by the fair object of them, not 
t& say or hint any thing like matrimony. 

Miss Underwood was not very inti¬ 
mate with Mrs. Howard, and she was 
not invited to, the friendly party to meet 
the Macbanes; but Mrs. Howard, ever 
kindly attentive to Mrs. River,, invited 
her, which .she .could not do without 
asking Miss Southgate, whose guest 
Mrs. Rivers was lor a few days. Miss 
Underwood therefore knew nothing of 
Hartficld’s sudden predilection for Mar¬ 
garet, which, though it had vexed her, 
she would never, like the mischievous 
Miss Southgate, have endeavoured to 
destroy. Miss Underwood knew how 
fond Hartfield was o f travelling: she 
was a sensible, well-gifted, and well-ac- 
complfshed woman, had herself made 
the tour of England,‘ and Hartfield real¬ 
ly, before • he saw Margaret Macbane, 
began to think, though he felt not a 
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spark of love, which he certainly thought 
very requisite to feel, for his future con¬ 
jugal happiness, towards the female* with 
whom he wate to pass aU the future hours 
of his existence; yet; necc.witu.s- nonha- 
bet leges; as he knew he must look out 
for fortune, lie found, or rather; .if lie 
wedded Miss Underwood, lie i could Hud. 
tlyif he .would not be an unlucky being, 
but might pass a married life of some, 
ec ilert with a wofnqn so mentally’en¬ 
dowed as the lady He had chosen; fi u\ 
in time, he reflected, her good sense 
would cause her to turn with distaste 
from the frivolous pursuits and gossip of 
fashionable life, and she would fulfil her 
domestic duties with honour to herself, 
and satisfaction to her husband. 

Able and ingenious architects are the 
builders of airy castles; these vapoury 
edifices raised by Hartfield were all at 
once overthrown? not by the common 
destroyer. Disappointment, but by tic 
hand of PlutuiJ, in a heavy shower of 
H 4 gold 
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gold. These golden instruments enabled 
him to loosen those chains, which his 
own mediocrity of fortune had assisted 
Miss Undtnvood in forging for him. 
He east them off, for ever, when he be¬ 
held the mild and bright beams of the 
northern star, that was to guide him to 
future felicity: here he built again the 
an y structure; but here he had every pro¬ 
spect of finding i.t as stable as adamant; 
id>: the abode of wedded happiness was 
built, not solely on the sob: blue eye, 
and alabaster skin, but was founded on 
that rock of permanent delight, gentle¬ 
ness, unassuming good sense, and all the 
milder virtues that can adorn the female 
character. 

M iss Underwood knew nothing >i 
this; iiulcod, there were few who sus¬ 
pected that he had really any serious 
thoughts of Margaret Macbane ; and, had 
Miss Unddrwood even had the most dis¬ 
tant idea of it, her own vanity would have 
suggested to her, that he would not be 

so 
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so very suddenly caught, as to heedlessly 
ifiink of taking a girl for his wife, with¬ 
out a shilling for her fortune; and, there- 
fore, she never woijld have imagined, 
(hat it was her who was the cause of his 
making the tour of Scotland. She ac¬ 
cordingly resolved to follow him th fiber 
for not one offer, not even one dangler 
hat! she lound, since his departure.' 

She began her mancecrres with *her 

° • # 

latner and mother, who, like many other 
fond parents, were disposed to think their 
accomplished first-born a model very 
nearly touching on perfection, and were 
always eager to listen to her remarks; 
her independence, too, had given her a 
consequence in the family unenjoyed 
by her sisters; and she was ushered into 
every polite eirclt; while the mi?d, and 
unobtruding charms of her pretty se¬ 
cond si^er, Augusta, were concealed in 
the nursery, with the more infantine off¬ 
spring of Mr. Underwood, and still kept 
under the tuition and rule of a governess; 

H 5 for 
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for Augusta was hot to be brought out 
till her sistc-r was married—a period tlint: 
the anxious parents had now, for some 
years, awaited in vain. 

The manoeuvring of Miss Underwood 
was not, for some time, understood by 
her parents. She set the old gentleman 
yawning, by the description she gave of 
the different watering-places; their wea¬ 
risome raonotwiy, and the detestable 
company, as she denominated it. gene¬ 
rally assembled at them, in the autum¬ 
nal months. She made her mother, 
who was a beauty, and still appeared 
young, laugh very heartily, at her wit 
and humour, in her mimicry, and v ’di • 
eule of the citizens’ wives and daughters; 
while she declared, slie could tell to a 
certainty, what trade every shopkeeper 
and handicraft man was of; that she 
'could distinguish the kind of business 
lie followed by his walk, his conversa¬ 
tion, and the particular phrases he made 
U&e of; all smelling as strongly of the 

shop. 
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shop, as the butte rul-bacon dresses of 
."lie female part of his family ; their bon¬ 
nets with flowers upon feathers, and fea¬ 
thers upon flowers;' find ’their gown- 
flounced up to their knees. She then 
touched another powerful string, which 
never ceased to vibrate* on the ffcelingv 
of her virtuous mother, who was a*wo- 
ltian remarkably correct in her' moral 
conduct; this was, vlshe spoke of 
the immorality and licentiousness of man¬ 
ners in those females, whom thev eouhi 
alone associate with, from their birth 

and toleration in society; and then 

* . 

were few who frequented these summei 
recesses. Miss Underwood further re¬ 
marked, but what some jlaiv was dis¬ 
coverable in their conduct; or so much 
smoke, that a‘little fire certaiTily must 
have been concealed underneath, to hav. 
caused the^xhaling and noisome vapour 
to which calumnj and foul whispering* 
ha^ been justly compered. 1 , 

While her parents assented to her ob- 
ii (5 servations. 
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servations, her father said, after a pause, 
that she well knew he could not aft'ord 
to keep up an establishment in the coun¬ 
try, in a mansion fit for a gentleman of 
birth, with a large family, to dwell in. 
They still had no idea of what their 
daughter was Striving to accomplish; 
and she felt some hesitation in speaking 
out her wishes plainly, for she knew hfcr 
father was, income tilings, as obstinate 
as a mule.—“ Dear papa,” resumed she, 
in as whining a tone as possible, 4 ' why 
confine ourselves always to Brighton, 
Worthing, and all the other stupid wa¬ 
tering-places on the Kent and Sussex 
coast? Cheltenham is lather more hear¬ 
able, <Vn account of its society, hut to 
that place f am always compelled to go 
alone, because you say /on cannot stand 
the cxpfncc of travelling in any kind of 
style, witlj your large, family, sodong a 
'journey. I am 
Brighton, that >'( 

“ No, my dear, it is not stupid.” said 

her 


really sick o J ’ stupid 
i are so fond of.” 
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her father; “ you once thought it very 
much the contrary, and have declared 
d lively, whatever were its defects.” 

“ Yes, when there were plenty of the 
military there; but now there is not a 
redcoat worth looking at.” 

“ Well, never mind,” ’said Mr. Un- 
mvood. “ those watering-places amuse 
me: we*can do just what we please at 
them: live as \vc Ukcf, and see wlfom 
we like.” 

“ Oh, pajia, papa!” said Miss Under- 
wood, taking courage, “ do let us change 
the scene, and make the tour .of Scot¬ 
land.” 

t: Where? where?” said old Under¬ 
wot L >?. a passion. “Are you ftiad? 
W’,, travelling with my family through 
that country wodld be enough fo ruin 
me!” 

“ Aiv«! but we si till live so cljeap when 
we get there.” 

“ On what?. On tSitmet.1, haggis, 
and whiskey?” 
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“ Dear papa, ivo; there is good living 
in Scotland; and I have always been 
told, cheaper to be had than in England; 
and as to travelling, I will be at half the 
expence of that.” 

“ Keep your fortune for better uses,’ 
growled out old Underwood; ' bestow 
it on some worthy man, who will make 
you a good husband, and enable you to 
live in the style of a gentlewoman, as 
you have always been accustomed to 
live; but if your mother and 1 had not 
attended to the strictest ♦economy, how 
do you think 1 could have brought up, 
and have well educated such a family ?” 

“ And I am sure,” said Miss Under¬ 
wood, “ the scheme 1 have proposed 
would be a most economical one; we 
can, in the first place, -all go by sea—by 
steam.” 

“ And -so you .would risk your,parents', 
your brothers’ and sisters’, and your own 
life, justjto satisfy a foolish whim that 
happens to come into your head ! You 

know 
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know very well that 1 never will go on 
the water.” 

“ Dear papa, why put yourself in a 
passion ? W ill the,steam-packet blow 
up because your family happen to be on 
board? IIow many are continually 
going that speedy way hi perfect* sale- 
tv ! Whv should we regard ourselves 
as’tlie condemned ol‘ Heaven ?” 

e ' Sensible girl!” isaifl her fond father . 
" your observation i's not only a just 
one, but shews your trust in a protect¬ 
ing Providence. Put, my dear, you 
know how lately I was obligee} to part 
with my horses, and that it is as much 
as I can do to keep the old coach in 
proper repair, while 1 am compelled to 
practise the strictest economy to keep 
up an appearance any way gent del, and 
to enable me to give my other daugh¬ 
ters portions, tliaf will indeed be but 
scanty; for, my good girl, though wc 
Iiolu up the contrary to *the vjorld, your 
own independence is but trifling, for a 

lady 
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lady of fashion: and were run. your mo¬ 
ther,'in spite of her high birth and noble- 
connexions, one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary women hr the world, for cleverness 
and economy, who can make five guineas 
go as far as some women can 1i\e-and- 
twenty, we could not cut the figure we 
do, but must, perhaps, be obliged Lo go 
and vegetate, bereft of all English com¬ 
fort's, abroad ; 'where is now, through her 
care and perseverance, there i not a la- 
mily, during the winter months, that 
are more respected, or make a better ap¬ 
pearance in town, than ourselves.” 

“ Papa,” said Miss Underwood, kiss¬ 
ing the forehead of her lather, “ 1 always 
feel fnost happy when you praise my 
dear mother; (and this was a truth—-Mrs. 
Underwood, and this, her eldest daugh¬ 
ter, not only looked, but were always 
like siste? 5 s.) Perhaps my journey to 
Scotland may terminate in a mannci 
that may -very agreeably surprise yon 

both 
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both; for if you will n,*>t go, I am dctcr- 
lvyned I will.” 

“ You know, my love,” said Air. Un- 
<:lorwood, “ that I never, have objected 
•o you*’ taking your maid, and going 
without either your mother or me, to 
loir: vour acquaintance • at Urigfiton, 
Worthing, or the Isle of Wight; but to 
go«such an immense distance, where you 
know not a living frenti: v, with only 
your maid, I do not 1,1 link it'proper for 
,i Young woman of your attractions and 
fashion.’’ 

Miss Underwood tossed up her head, 
and h.;r dignified nose seemed to acquire 
yet more of that Roman majesty in 
which all the large-nosed community 
take so much pride, always thinking 
that it is utterly impossible for aify face 
to be*handsome, that is not conspicuous 
ibr a protuberant aquiline proboscis. 
Alas! many of us poor cocknies, who 
are really unmixed Londoners, /or many 
generations, can lay no claim to this 

charm. 
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charm, and must,.consequcntly, be deem¬ 
ed, at any rate, but a degree above ugly, 
being, for the greatest part of us, mostly 
seen with insignificant snub noses, that 
certainly give an air of mesquinerie to 
our countenances. 

Miss Underwood had an occasion of 
a private conference with mamma; and 
what she told her we cannot pretend to 
say, though we. profess to know many 
things, which, I acknowledge, are enough 
to make our readers exclaim—“ How 
came the writer of tlm history to know 
all this ?” But thus much we do know, 
that, if Miss Underwood did not tell all 
her plans to her mother, she gave her 
such,.broad hints, as caused the good 
lady to put in practice, coaxing, remon¬ 
strances, and arts of persuasion with her 
husband, in order to gain his conseht, to 
allow no: to accompany her daughter on 
‘ this excursion, that she had so set her 
heart upon.—", You know, my love,” 
added the good lady, “ you know, as 

well 
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well as myself, her Independence, both 
of spirit and fortune ; the latter, .while 
.she lives with us, her filial affection 
makes us find of great assistance in our 
income, which, though handsome, is 
straitened, through our having so nu¬ 
merous a family. Now* my deal* Mr. 
Underwood, if she docs not have that 
indulgence which she has ever experi¬ 
enced from us—anfl, -indeed, we must 
say, she truly merits/it—she might, in 
spite of her affection and excellent heart, 
withdraw ftcrsglj' from her home, and, as 
she is of age, and independent, live just 
where she pleased: she is prudent, I 
know; but she is handsome, and, though 
not 'n her teens, yet too young, 1.31 link, 
to quit the watchful eye of a'mother, 
and be left wholly to herself.” 

“ What you say, my dear Mrs. Un¬ 
derwood, is all very trqe,” said ihe old 
gentleman; “ but you know,* my dear, 

we .annot deceive ourselves*, as to her 
« • 

age; and she has prudence and dignity 

of 
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of manners sufficient, to keep every om 
at a proper distance. However, go with 
her to Scotland, if such is your wish 
my sister can .accompany me ami tin 
rest of the family, and we will go to Mar¬ 
gate this season, instead of i s Brighton. 
It is cheaper, and my sistci. who is still 
a more rigid economist th. » ; ansclf. 
will he glad of a jaunt that " ill cost her 
nothing, but which her stinginess would 
never let h'er take’at her owe e.vponce.' 

“True, my dear; but t think Mar¬ 
gate, in the season, rather v’llgar, for a 
man of your rank. Suppose you go 
where we meant to go last summer, to 
Hastings, in Sussex J there yen can be 
eitfic. retired, or mix in .'.oeicty, just as 
you find yourself inclined; and if Ma¬ 
tilda should be tired-of her northern 
tour, which, I dare say, she soon will be, 
we can immediately join you,, and all 
repair to Brighton together.” 

Matters" being thus finally adjusted, 
and to the satisfaction of all parties, 

Mrs. 
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Mrs. Underwood and her daughter, 
with a waiting-maid and foot boy, set 
otf in t he sipam-paeket for the Land of 
Cakes. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX, 

0-000 000000000000 


More. Heading. 

XV HEX Alice had eagerly imputed for 
the new publication of “ Quentin Dm 
ward,” and was much mortified at find¬ 
ing that every set was out, and promis¬ 
ed immediately when returned to other 
subscribers, she asked, with a degree of 
ill-humoiir, if the story was Scotch ? 

The librarian told her no, it was an 
old French story; she' was, therefore, 
very indifferent concerning it, till her 
father, a few days after, desirous of af- 
'fording her pleasure, took care tc procure 
it for her ;, but,"Us we remarked before; 
she had very lightly looked it over, and 

finding 
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finding its interest chiefly confined to 
F*ancc, she took none in it. 

Hearing, however, in t,lie t course 
,'vum desultory conve.rsation among her 
friends, a part of which had turned on 
.wane of’ the newest puhiications, she lis- 
tened atb.-ntivcly, while kwne one re- 
l/.’a; hed’Li’uU n hen the immortal novel- 
writer drew a Scotch character, then he 
was ached quite a* tioihe; arid the des¬ 
cription of the Scotfisn chief j in “ Quen¬ 
tin Dunvard,” and his nephew, were 
worth the whol« of the work put to¬ 
gether. Alice, therefore, went home 
that evening, in the firm resolution of 
giving Quentin Durward a fair read¬ 
ing. Oil, how slie became interested ! 

“ A young North Briton seeking his 
fortune in France!” How sweetly ro¬ 
mantic !—My dear Miss Fennel, there 
is nothing romantic in*that—a North 
Briton will .seek his fortune every where; 
and >y dint of perseverance, a'ljd booing 
and booing —and why should we leave 

out,. 
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out, by laudable industry also?—he gc 
lierally succeeds in making one. 

But, though she read of the irnpre., 
sion made on Quentin Ilunvai ! h) 
Jacqueline, it made but little <m he": 
not but that she would certainly have 
adopted the character of Jacqueline, had 
sue not been French; and even when 
she found out who she was, she \\;e 
discovered tube a Burgundian : and wa? 
not that as bad ? , She was not Scotch. 
she was not like lier lovely friend, Mar 
garct Macbane, who equalled, or even 
surpassed, all she had ever read of Scotch 
heroines. 

Alice was also somewhat disappointed 
at fihding that Quentin spoke such good 
English; indeed, when we read the 
“ Fortunes of Nigel,”'and therein find a 
learned sovereign speaking such broad 
Scotch that few could understand, we 

f * 

are astonished to find a young northern 
adventurer, called a JS[orth Briton too, 
speaking such refined English; we Lon¬ 
doners, 
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doners could not hav* done it better; 
yet we are poor ignorant cocknies. How¬ 
ever, I do believe, and have been told 
so, that the Scotch were not called North 
liritons till after the union between 
Scotland and England, long after the 
reign of Louis the Eleveivth. 

Though Alice was almost horror-struck 
at ,lhe description of Lnt/ovic Leslie 
• the Christian name Franc//, by the bjie), 
the uncle of Quentin J?)ur\\ ;u\l, yet his 
dress and arms were so splendid *, it was 
quite delightfuj to read of'them. She 
resolved to alter her Scotch cap; take 
out the overshadowing plumes, and 
adorn it with a tuft of leathers, like that 
of Ludc-vie Leslie’s. She looked aL tne 
prettier for this alteration, so her father 
said nothing aboijt it; but she did not 
know 1 * how to get a “ Virgin \ Mary of 
silver’ for a brooch : our, ancestors were 

* Vide “ Qi-intin Dnrvvard ” 

t L'-'l .—Tilt superstitious l.oS.s the klpvunth was 
content with a leaden Virgin Mary in his imt. 

vol. :i. 


i 


more 
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more au fait in • procuring these curi¬ 
osities than we are, in spite of all oqr 
quackeries, in palming modern antiques 
on fashionable, gulls, whose every room 
is littered with china and trash, in order 
to shew, what they call, their distinguish¬ 
ed taste in all the articles of virtu. 

Wii.'if brought sir Visto’s ill-got wealth to waste: 
■‘vmie demon wtie perM - Visit), have a taste.” 

M « .• 

Alice dragged her sister about to all 
tile silversmiths and jewellers in Lon¬ 
don ; she prevailed on her to devote se¬ 
veral hours to the parading over the 
magnificent repository belonging to 
Mowel and James, in Waterloo-place: 
hci* searching eye took in all the curious 
bijouterie there displayed, all the nume¬ 
rous cnlifichets to be found in that em¬ 
porium of taste, fashion, and exorbitant 
expensebut nothing could she find of 
'the kind.' She once* kept Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard a wholp morning at the bazaar 
in Soho-square, from three to six—Mr. 

Howard’s 
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Howard’s dinner-hour “was five; so the 
iojvls were roasted to a chip, the* fish 
broke to pieces, and the fish sauce as 
thick as a pudding; and then, how cru¬ 
elly was she disappointed! She com¬ 
forted herself, at length, with thinking, 
that had she procured this charming 
brooch,.her father perhaps would never 
haw suffered her to have worn it, as he 
had, chough possessed t>f the most libe¬ 
ral mind, in regard to religious opinions 
a most decided aversion to any thing 
bordering on papery. Alice, however 
we!'. she put up with the privation of 
the silver idolatrous brooch, never, after 
reading “ Quentin Durward,” gave, any 
other name to an officer’s sabre,,regula¬ 
tion sword, or dirk, but that of “ The 
mercy of God 

But what a delight of all other de¬ 
lights did she experience in finding Jac¬ 
queline w::is the countess of Croye in 
disgu.se! but yet she had ra'&her the 
i 2 author 


Vide “ Quentin Durwari !. 1 
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author had made a Scotch lass of hei. 
She turned, as she read on with indefa¬ 
tigable attention, from the horrible des¬ 
cription of Me ,1a March; and it being 
then one in the morning, she extin 
guished her light, and crept softly to 
bed, fearing that her father might hear 
her keeping such late hours. Jn vain 
she sought repose; her heavy eyes the 
ncyt morning, .and her complaining 
of a pain across her chest, convin¬ 
ced her father that she had been- fa¬ 
tiguing her" mind and fyod) by sitting 
too close over her favourite study; he 
therefore hid the volumes of “ Quen¬ 
tin Durvvard,” and took her to see a 
mend, a few miles distant from London 
The lady to whom Mr. Fennel and 
his daughter made this friendly and un¬ 
ceremonious visit, was an old maiden 
gentlewoman, who was, nevertheless, 
kindness,’ good-nature, and liberality 
personified. Many years before Mr, 
Fennel had quitted business, he had 

cured 
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cured her of a slow undermining fever, 
that nearly threatened her existence; 
his skill and perseverance Jbrought her 
back to life, when .all the faculty had 
pronounced her case hopeless: she had, 
since the constant and careful attendance 
of her medical friend, ehjoyed uninter¬ 
rupted health and spirits; she grew fat 
in* her declining years, robust and hear¬ 
ty ; she was cyer* cheerful. and gbod- 
hurnoured, and Alice and Mrs. Howard 
were always fond of her, society : the 
old lady was‘only vexed that they did 
not come to see her often cnpugl), for 
she herself seldom went out, having a 
lew select friends among her neighbours 
who greatly enjoyed her society, and by 
whom she was seldom left to feel the 
irksomeness of long solitude, through 
any neglect of theirs. , 

“ Ah, my wcirthy * friendf, Fennel," 
said she, “ you are come then at last, to 
punish yourself-by passing a day or two 
with ijn old humdrum woman.” 


“ You 
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“ You know,”'said Fennel, “ that not 
only, myself, but my young daughter, 
has ever found your company delight¬ 
ful; I am no, flatterer; I pay no un¬ 
meaning compliments.” 

“ I am willing to believe the friend,” 
replied she, in the most graceful man¬ 
ner, “that restored me to life and.health 
to that happy and quiet enjoyment cf a 
‘ green old age,’-which is preferable to 
all the anxious aftd romantic pleasures 
of' eighteen. But I had a great mind 
never to have given you another invita¬ 
tion, you have stayed away so long; 
only, if I should make such a declara¬ 
tion, this paper would shew, in black 
iula white, against me.” 

So saying, she took a note, just writ¬ 
ten, from her secretaire, which contain¬ 
ed an invitation for Mr. Fennel and his 
daughter -to meet Mr. and Mrs. How¬ 
ard, Mr. Butler and his son, and Mrs. 
Rivers, to celebrate her sixty-fourth 

birthday. 
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birthday, which fell out in about a fort- 
jyght from that day. 

“ I got a lrank,” resumed she, “ yes¬ 
terday, and dispatched my letter to Mrs. 
Rivers. It is a stupid scene for such a 
gay lady as she is, to come alone to see 
an old maid, or I should invite her 
oftener.; where a person has a limited 
income, -it is difficult for the possessor to 
keep up a genteel appearance; aryl f 
feel much for a'decayed gentlewoman; 
but Mrs. Rivers is a very lively won/an 
—she is uSed jto gay life, aful I am sure 
it costs her much to be serious.” 

“ She is of a sweet temper,” Alice 
timidly remarked. 

“ Indeed, my dear madam,” said Fit; 
nel, “ she is also a clever sensible wo¬ 
man, and, I am.,sure, can make herself 
happy any where. Poor thing! I be¬ 
lieve she has been raljhcr disappointed 
lately: she has been very kindly attend-* 
ing a sick friend, who is, going to France 
without her, and who, though she is 
i 4 very 
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very rich, has n'ot had, I believe, the 
consideration to make the poor wido w 
the least recompence for all her trouble 
and fatigue.” 

“ That is very probable,” said Mrs 
Hannah, “ when it is a heartless being, 
like Miss Southgate, that she has been 
attending. And give me leave "to tell 
you, my good friend, it is one of the 
most difficult things in the world, to 
make a present to a gentlewoman, and 
such Mrs. Rivers certainly is, that may 
be useful to her, withou.t«wounding her 
feelings—a delicacy, I am sure, that Miss 
Southgate never knew.”’ 

Here Mrs. Hannah paused; but soon 
"resuming her usual vivacity, she turned 
the subject, and said—“ We shall be a 
cheerftfl set, next month, when we are 
all together; I can make up beds enough 
for the ladies, and for Howard .-and his 
1 wife; and I know you single men will 
have no objection to sleep at the Green 
Man, for there you are always sure of 

good 
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gpod and well-aired beds. I got a frank 
to write to Mrs. ltivers by; and now I 
think you may as well save’the Butlers 
and Howards their postage, as you tell 
me, to my sorrow, that you must leave 
me after dinner to-morrov:. I know you 
and Howard see one another every day ; 
and, as to Butler, I fancy one of you 
could not exist without the other., I 
really believe you are now as inseparable 
as 'when you were two young students, 
full of all *1116, yomantic enthusiasm of 
early friendship.” 

Mrs. Haiinali Meredith was one of 
those exceptions to the state of old maid- 
ism, as rendered it not only respectable, 
but almost enviable, from the uncon¬ 
trolled happiness ..she seemed, exclusive¬ 
ly, to enjoy, and the pleasure she felt in 
hearing, of, and in witnessing th*e pros¬ 
perous situation of happy wedlock, when 
two young hearts were.bound^ together, 
yet closer, by its indissoluble bands. Her 
sweet and placid countenance, generally 
i 5 cmbel- 



embellished by a lovely smile, bore such 
fine remains of beauty, as to prove sin 
hrfd once been most irresistibly hand 
some. Of fortune the most easy, toler 
ably well accomplished, and fascinating 
in lmr manners, it may easily be judged, 
that when she was young, it n^ist have 
been, her own fault that she never ljad 
been married : bpt she used to laugh, 
and declare it was notshe said nobody 
would have her; at least, no rrtan had 
ever made her a serious offer. We, 
however, know something in the pri¬ 
vate history of Mrs. Hannah Meredith, 
that was known but to a few : she had 
Ith ed, truly loved—and with that devo¬ 
tedness which a mind, truly delicate and 
refined, can never feel but towards one 
object. 

However faulty the conduct of this 
object towards her, lie was, nevertheless, 
in some degree, to be pitied: his love 
for her was a first love, and equal to her 
own ; but her nature was frank and sin- 
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cere, while his adoration of her taught 
llim to deceive. lie had been, when 
just turned of one-and-twent # y, sacrificed, 
by an avaricious father, to a woman old 
enough to be his mother—but her for¬ 
tune was immense. Her jealousy and 
irascible temper rendered it impossible 

t . • 

for the ( young man to live with her, 
though she was agreeable in her person.,, 
and elegant in.her .manners; ant? he 
might have been tolerably happy, yve 
were going to say, but the ,tenn will not 
suit; but had she been an£ way amiable, 
he might have, at least, experienced 
with her a few years of calm content. 
They separated, at length, by mutual 
agreement, he allowing her a handsome 
separate maintenance, and she retired to 
pass the remainder of her days among 
her relations, in a remote part of York¬ 
shire. 

It was in Northumberland that they 
, »• 11 
had both resided when the inauspicious 

union had been formed; and the young 

i 6 man. 
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ni;in, kept winded by his father, was 
little'known in London or its vicinity 
He lost hisdather when in 'his twenty - 
eighth year, anil found himself possessed 
of almost a princely fortune; he gene¬ 
rously doubled his wife’s maintenance, 
who would fain have destroyed the 
strongly-written articles of separation, 

• but he was freed from her vexatious so¬ 
ciety, and resolved so >to remain. He 
immediately repaired to London, where 
he passed himself off for a young wi¬ 
dower; and indeed he expected daily to 
become so; for by the time, he entered 
his thirtieth year, his wife was near se¬ 
venty, and her age, as well as her infir¬ 
mities and continual ailments, made 
him look forward with hope to being 
soon at liberty. He had been introduced 
to the .beautiful Miss Meredith, while 
on an excursion to the Lakes, and it 

was her alone that made him think of 
• r rt 

calling hitiiself a widower. 

Many were the baits laid out to en¬ 


snare 
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snare the rich and handsome Northum¬ 
brian : but he was insensible to all their 
attacks; he’loved only .Miss Meredith, 
and his approaching union with her was 
spoken of as an event likely very soon 
to take place. Some busy people,"how¬ 
ever, l\ut friendly, as it proved, to Miss 
Meredith, warned her of her danger— 
they had discovered that the gentleman 
was already married. • 

•In the most cruel agony of mind *at 
this fatal intelligence, she roundly taxed 
him^vith it; he strenuously denied the 
charge, and'was about to take a solemn 

asseveration to the truth of what he ut- 

• 

tered.—“ Beware,” said she, “ of a false 
oath; you know not what you are about 
to do. 1 shall tajve proper steps to find 
out \vhethcr you are married or no; if 
you are not, you will, not only wish, 
but aid me to make the investigation. 
If you are really disengaged -, t my hand 
is yours immediately, as my heart has 
long Wen; if you have deceived me, 1 
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shall despise you for your falsehood and 
deception, and we never meet again.” 

She then wrote to the gentleman who. 
she was informed, conducted all the bu¬ 
siness of her lover’s wife, and received 
from.him such ample and indisputable 
proofs of the marriage, and of the wife 
being yet alive, that after waiting to 
' him a letter, somewhat severe, but 
which had its proper effect, she bade him 
an eternal farewell, commanding him 
never more to approach her dwelling. 

He retired to his paternal estate in, 
Northumberland, where he.soon fell into 
a languishing state of health, which ter¬ 
minated in a rapid consumption; and 
his old wife survived him some years: 
such is retributive justice. 

The untimely death of her lover, at 
three-and T thirty years of age, affected 
, Miss Meredith much'more than his false¬ 
hood; and for several years she was a 
prey to that lingering and insidious foe, 
slow, undermining fever, till gradually 

restored 
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restored to her usual charming state of 
health, by the skill of Mr. Fennel. 

Time, with Fortune’s add Hygela’s 
blessings, banished the fatal remembrance 
of early sorrows; and cheerful hilarity 
succeeded, in her latter, years, to the 
cares aijd anxieties of her youth. 

,We were tempted to give this sketch 
in the life and character of an old,ac¬ 
quaintance and friend* of the* Fennel fa- 
mHy, not only because such characters 
should not* be buried in oblivion, but as 

• 1 j 

•it rescues old maidism from the sneers 
and stigma too frequently cast Upon that 
state, which often, we may be assured, 
is owing to circumstances, if not the 
same, at least very nearly resembling 
those that prevented the marriage of 
Hannah Meredith with the object of her 
affections. 

Mrs. Hannah lilcredith, though she 
lived alone, was not a great reader; but 
she was always busily employed in do¬ 
ing much good; and then what she did 

read 
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read she made lier own. Alice was ge¬ 
nerally an early riser, and the sun, this 
morning, gliding the room she slept in 
at Harlow with its brilliant rays, caused 
her to leave her pillow at six, thinking 
it had been later. She had observed, in 
th"e parlour where they had supped thtr 
evening before, a neat bookcase, with 
glacs doors, through which some well- 
arranged, handsomely-bound books shew¬ 
ed their backs, gilded and lettered; and 
she saw also that the key was in the 
glass door; she therefore, as soon as.she 
was dressed, stole softly down stairs, and 
having heard the old-fashioned clock in 
the hall chime only half-past, six, fearful 
of disturbing the good lady of the house, 
she crc'eped on tiptoe to the library, not 
doubting but that she should find a no¬ 
vel of sir Walter Scott’s. She read the 
• titles of aft the books, but not one of his 
romances .‘could* she fipd, though there 
was Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, 
The Lay of the' Last Minstrel, Roke- 

b y> 
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by, &c. Sac. Oh! she had read them 
all—she knew them almost by heart; 
it was his dear novels (ye';, they are 
dear), for she would have’them to be his, 
that she alone delighted in; and. Hea¬ 
ven knows, she might have amply de¬ 
light, for they were wrote, and pub¬ 
lished, and puffed, and dramatized, 
quicker than she could read them. 

While Alice was*thus busily employ¬ 
ed at the gilded backs' of the books, she 
heard some one behind her; ,and turning 
round, she beheld Mrs. Hannah, with 
her wailing countenance, blooming with 
health; and did she dress like some old 
ladies of our acquaintance, perhaps she 
would not have appeared so young as 
she did in her neat and simple attire; 
certain it is, that the rose of nature on 
her well-turned cheek would have, made 
the rouge pale that tlidse modern an¬ 
tiques spread over their withered faces. 

• “ I congratulate you,‘'my clear Miss 
Fennel.” said the good dame, “ on your 

being 
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being such an 6arly riser. I have al¬ 
most doubled my long life by the health¬ 
ful habit, while those older than myself 

have buried more than the half of theirs 
• 

in the deathlike state of sleep. After six 

I find I cannot close my eyes. Cannot 

you ISnd a book there to amuse you ? 

there are some very excellent imreeaux , 

though the collection is but srriall.” 

'•'* I was looking,’’ said Alice, “ for a 

novel of Walter*, Scott’s, but I cannot 
« 

find one." 

“ No, there is not ono of ‘them there, 
if they are his; but of that I havQ, my 
doubts. 1 hope he did not write them; 
be is. too charming a poet, too excellent 
a writer, to waste his own time, and 
other people’s money, to pen so many 
novels, all full of improbabilities, and 
some not without historical errors. His¬ 
torical novels « and. romances ,are bad 
things; the man of strong literary 
powers should abjure .them altogether; 
they are sure to give a false notion of 

history, 
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history, that leads the ‘mind astray, and 
makes the young and undisccrniirg ea¬ 
gerly search after the marvellous, while 
they are careless of the truths of his¬ 
tory. I have all sir Walter Scott’s 
poems; I think them admirable. Here 
is Halidon Hill; have you read it?" 

“ Bui slightly, madam,” said Alice, 
wit’ll a deep blush, fearful that Mrs. 
Hannah might question her about what 
she had scarce looked jit. 

A Slightly will not do,” said Mrs. 
Hsyinah, “'for • that work, nor indeed 
for jy>y of his works; they must be read 
with profound attention, or not at. all. 
W ell, you see I am equipped for a walk,. 
I have not far to go, but it is an indis¬ 
pensable visit, that 1 pay every morning, 
after taking one cup of chocolate; i shall 
be ready for another breakfast at nine, 
which, J, think, is .your good father’s 
usual hour. There, sit down, and read 
Halidon Hill; and when I Cl)nie back 
to breakfast, tell me what you think of 

it. 
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it. If you wish for a little new milk, 
my clear, or any other refreshment, for 
it«is .a good while to wait till nine, ring 
the bell.” 

Alice gratefully expressed her thanks; 
but, oh, what a task had she to per¬ 
form! She "had before attempted to 
read through this work in vain; she 
could not endure it; and now she must 
sif down, and study, it diligently, in 
qrder to be able to tell what she thought 
of some pgrts of it.—“ So I would,” 
thought she, “ and so* 1 easily could; 
but if ,1 do not read it through;'Mrs. 
Hannah will find me out, I know, by 
popping some question unexpectedly 
upon me, such as, how I like one pas¬ 
sage, and how I like another? Saint 
Andrew defend me! ■she absolutely call¬ 
ed this a transcendant work!” 

« 

Alice .Fennel had.suffered all the finer 
qualities of her mind to be absorbed in 
mere Scotch novel reading; she was en¬ 
dowed by nature with an excellent ca¬ 
pacity. 
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parity, and a memory the most retentive, 
with unusual quickness of intellect ; but 
she was young, romantic, enthusiastic, 
and consequently fond of the marvellous. 
She now sat yawning over ilalidon Hill, 
and was ready to drop asleep. She 
would not take Mrs. liaynah’s opinion 
of the merit of it; sjne would judge for 
herself: and herein she was right; for 
she was no conteiyptlble judge, espe¬ 
cially of poetry;* with a nice ear, and 
lofty ideas—a sweet, though far from a 
scientific harmqnist, how could she feel 
enraptured at the plain sailing like poe¬ 
try of Ilalidon Hill? She declared of 
it, in her own mind, as she had once, iii 
no very refined language, we must con¬ 
fess, when speaking to her sister of The 
Lady of the Lake, that she could-make 
neither head nor tail of it, a true cock¬ 
ney girl’s expression; and as she was but 
a girl, we hope our fastidious! readers, 
who are great admirers pf tire great, 
wonder-working unknoavn, will for¬ 
give 
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give this sacrilegious observation; though 
we have often been as much puzzled as 
herself with the different songs introduced 
in the Lady of the Lake, seemingly 
often without rhyme or reason, and 
which prompted a wicked wag to w'rite, 
in derision we suppose, “ The Greye 
Catte’s Songe.” 

Alice, as she sat fretting over H.di- 
don Hill, turned back in vexation to the 
prefixed advertisement, and there she 
read that the subject was to be found in 
Scottish history. Very fortunately for 
herself, she found written, in a neat v mall 
hand—“ Vide Pinkerton’s History of 
4 Spotland.” 

She had recourse to the library; she 
found the work, and, by good luck, 
there was a paper in the passage she was 
in search of; she therefore found out 
what was-the story of the drama, and 
she again set close to the laborious task 
that M.s.JIainkdi had assigned her. 

The unpoetical language put in the 

mouth 
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mouth of Swinton vex&d her; oh, how 

beneath such a writer as Walter Scott 

did she find it! When Mrs. Hannah 

Meredith had styled this a transcendant 

work, she must surely, Alice thought, 

have felt and judged like a mere block 

of wood, without one poetical feeling. 

Gordon did not speak in much better 

language'than Swinton; king EdvVard 

had nothing royal t-given him in the 

numbers he had to utt^r; as td Chandos, 

% 

his blank verse was very little superior, 
she thought’, to,that of Wluskerando’s, 
in Puff s tragedy, as follows:— 

“ V\ .11 ! it'wu must, we must; 

An.I so, the less that’s said, the better/’ 

Chandos is not much superior, when 

he says, 

«> 

“ Here lies the giant —suy his name you knight." 

And when informed, he replies, 

“ I question'd thee, in sport: T do not Seed 
'J'hy inhumation, youth,” &c. «\c. 


Alice 
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Alice gave a tolerable account to Mrs. 
Hannah, at the breakfast-table, of what 

* ti 

she had been reading; indeed, it was 

more than’ tolerable, when we consider 
« 

how very little she was interested in the 
work before her, and how often she had 
been- in danger of falling asleep over its 
narcotic pages: we really think our¬ 
selves, that a perusal of Habdon Hill 
would succeed, \vheie many a compos¬ 
ing draught has 'been ' known to fail in 
its somniferous effects. 

“ Is not iv an excellent work?” asked 

i* ( 

Mrs. Hannah. 

“ Bui,” said Alice, “ the poetry is 
very inharmonious—very common lan¬ 
guage” 

“ Better suited to the times of old, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Hannah; “ at that 

* p 

era our ancestors spoke plain, and to the 
purpose. In the mouths of hardy war¬ 
riors, would you have the poet to put 
the elegant language of a Moore, when 
he sings of Angels’ Loves—of a Camp¬ 
bell, 
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bell, in the Pleasures t>f Hope, and of 
oilier refined writers? you are all for 
the romantic j you look not for the solid 
and intrinsic merit of an author.” 

“ My dear madam,” said Alice, though 
with much modest sweetness," I hope you 
will pardon me for opposing my opinion 
to yours! hut good poetry is always allovV- 
abib, even when describing the mariners 
of ages the most remote. IIow delight¬ 
ful is that of the Lady of 'the Lake! 
she must have lived in a rude age. 
What enchanting numbers run through 
the* I lay of the Last Minstrel! Every 
line in Marmion is music.” 

Mrs. Hannah bestowed on the young 
enthusiast one of her most benevolent 
smiles.—“ I will say,” remarked she to 
Fennel, as she saw the fond partiality 
with which he regarded his daughter, 
“ that ybu have as clever a little lassie 
of your own as ever Walter Scott drew.” 

“ Oh, madam !-you flatter,” said Alice; 
VOL. IL K “ but 
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“ but I love to be 1 called lassie; do yo u 
not admire the Scotch language?” 

“ I do not,” replied Mrs. Hannah, 
“ know one word of the real Scotch lan¬ 
guage ; but if you mean, as I suppose 
yon do, the manner in which some of 
the Scotch pronounce Knglish, I must 
say 1 do not like it at all; it luisj to my 
ear, its much vulgarity as the‘coarsest 
Irish brogue.” 

“ Yet,” said Alice, “ do not you think, 
madam, that a little accent, both of the 
Scotch and Irish, extremely interesting?” 

“ Very much so, my dear, in the- na¬ 
tives of those countries; those who have 
always been accustomed to the first com¬ 
pany, and who try all they can to cor 
reel their faulty pronunciation; we there¬ 
fore feel interested, because their endea¬ 
vour to speak like ourselves flatters our 
Mf-love; but an English person- trying 
to imitate them, is a kind of insulting 
mimicry; 'and ''though such mimicry 
may proceed from admiration, it. only 

makes 
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makes the imitator laughed at, and just¬ 
ly. I was told, that you were so partial 
to the Scotch, language, as you call it, 
that you actually mingled it in your 
conversation; I am happy it is not true. 

I had rather my friends would be guilty 
of a little exaggeration, t’> make ah old 
woman laugh, than that you should be 
guilty of such an absurdity.” 

This reproof crimsoned the cheek' ol 
Alice, and she was 'silent; her father 
blushed ajso, and spake pot a word; 
while Mrs. Hannah, respecting the feel¬ 
ings of the father, and unwilling to hurt 
those of the child, suddenly, and adroitly, 
changed the subject. 

On the return of Mr. Fennel and his 
daughter to town, he again laid Quen¬ 
tin T)urward in Tier way. The lectures 
of Mrs. Hannah Meredith had d.onc her 
no good; for as She proceeded in tb/s 
work, she found a great deal too many 
of the truths of* history; and* they took 
up so'inuch room, though blended with* 
k 2 the 
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the romance, as to render it not at all 
accordant with her taste. She was not 
singular in this objection; we really 
found it so ourselves. Write novels, 
good fabricators of fiction, or write his¬ 
tory, as you please, but let your vo¬ 
lumes contain one thing or the otlie*. 

Alice, however, dragged throug! tl: 
work' to the conclusion, disappointed 
and' vexed at the cop.sc sketch a some 
weddings, wherein- the author . * n 
he extremely witty in his own • 
but she gave not one smile, wot-.- < 
seems to expect the exciting of genet 1 
laughter at his sprightly imagination. 
•Bbc was heartily glad, however, when 
she closed the volumes at the last page 
of Quentin Durward. Oh ! breathe a 
little, ye Scotch novelists, and let us 
breathe; you will write better, and we 
shall be better pi eased'with, at p’resent, 
your too indefatigable pens; we' cannot 
help calling them'so, highly as we respect* 
and admire your extraordinary talents. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X. 


. / Father's Anxiety. 

Though Mr. Rutlor was,* like many 
other parents, situated in the same way 
;m hirn.se! i a ftvther of one only son, and 
that' son accomplished, handsome, and, 
though gay and fashionable, untainted 
with any of the glaring vices of the pro-, 
sent age—though lie felt for such a son 
a partiality almost bordering on injus¬ 
tice towards the merits of other young 
men—yet there were some parts of Ro¬ 
bert’s tonduct that gave his father ex¬ 
treme uneasiness; a constant obstinacy 
in refusing to listen to any kind of ad¬ 
vice,. a hasty friendship, at least lie 
k 3’ thought 
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thought it hasty } that his son had form¬ 
ed with a young and expensive libertine, 
and his refusal to consent to lend an ear 
to an}' matrimonial propositions, how¬ 
ever advantageous and flattering; all 
these were sources of great anxiety to 
his affectionate parent. 

'Mr. Ifutier, with constant cheerful¬ 
ness, of equal spirits, without scarce ever 
being confined, by indisposition, to his 
chamber, which happened but very sel¬ 
dom for more than two days, and who 
never, for a cold or common malady, 
kept himself shut up at home, deceived 
the world into a belief of his excellent 
. health—but he could not deceive him¬ 
self; as, however, he never complained, 
though his old friend Fennel knew he 
was rattier of a delicate temperament 
when a young man, and that his spirits 
then were always- beyond his strength, 
never doubted but that in his maturer 
and declining age, as is ’often the case, 
when people have passed the Rubicon of 

unhealthy 
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unhealthy youth, he was in the full en¬ 
joyment of the best of all earthly bless¬ 
ings. 

Firm in his principles of religious be¬ 
lief as his valued friend Mr. Fennel, like 
that friend ljc had never been guilty but 
of those errors and frailties wllieh lie 
felt ' ainble and fervent hope whuld 
d!stain pardon from that great and be¬ 
lief mt Being, ft hose chief attribute is 

increv; and he looked forward to the 

• * 

awful elpmge which we must all under¬ 
go, without terror or dismay. His son 
bound him closely to life; but that firm 
yet fine cord he would not so much 
heed the being loosed, if he could but 
first see him enchained by the silky ones 
of happy wedlock. He was a great ad¬ 
vocate for matrimony, and regarded it 
as the best security of a virtuous life, 
when engaged*in by a yijung may of 
good ‘ and honourable principles; but 
whenever lie •broached thefsubjeet to his 
.son-, Robert turned a deaf ear, or scottpd 
K 4 at. 
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at his father’s haste to deprive him of 
his darling liberty; while if he chanced 
to touch upon marriage, after Robert’s 
visits' to the painter, a deep blush, a 
marked agitation, or a smothered sigh, 
seemed convincing proofs to Mr. Butler, 
that his son had some object of concealed 
affection, whom he was fearful of avow¬ 
ing openly. His anxious desire, therfe- 
ibn> of seeing him become the husband 
of his friend’s daughter, daily increased. 
—“ The girl is both rich and handsome,” 
thought he; “ and she is so'wcll brought 
up, as to household affairs, that though 
she has taste in dress, and will never 
discredit my son by her outward ap¬ 
pearance, yet, by her good management, 
she will save his fortune, and be a real 
treasure ’to him. Her‘romantic non¬ 
sense, to be sure, just now makes her 
seem ridiculous; but she is very y'Oung, 
and all that will go off; she nevef, even 
now, neglects her duty for her reading; 
and she is one of the most affectionate of 

daughters— 
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daughters—consequently she will prove 
a kind and tender wife. I wonden if she 
likes Robert; there is no ^ finding wo¬ 
men out; but that is -not their fault; 
they are taught disguise from their very 
cradles, und,er the name of modesty. 
There is some bluntness and sincerity 
too a! >• ..i, the girl; and if one may judge 
by appearances, she does not like him 
at ji!l. As tc> my‘obstinate boj», he 
seems absolutely to .hate her; he shuns, 
her as much as possible, and will go no¬ 
where if he -thinks she will be of the 
party. She is a fine young creature too; 
and if he would have gone to the fancy 
ball the other night with me, I am sure 
he would have admired her;, even her 
fantastic dress became her; and she dan¬ 
ced, if not scientifically, yet with charm¬ 
ing spirit, and some grace.” 

Mr! Butler was just in fjiis train, of 
thought when hi» son entered. Never 
was Robert so* cheerful noi* so amiable 
since his father had crossed his scheme 
K 5 jof 
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of travelling over the Continent; but 
Robert had a point to carry, and he 
came prepared to hear with patience and 
good humour all the arguments held out 
by his father in favour of hymeneal hap¬ 
piness. 

The old gentleman, full of the subject 
then nearest his heart, was resolved, at 
once, 'to speak his wishes, and kno™ r the 
worst; it being near the hour of dinner, 
he said—“ You dine at home, Rob, I 
hope?” 

“ Oh yes, my dear sk^ and I will 
pass the afternoon with you also, it you 
are not better engaged.” 

“ Do.” said Mr. Butler, with affected 
indifference; “ I have some champaign, 
highly spoken of, just come in, and I 
waited for your opinion before I would 
draw a cork of it.” 

“ 1 shall be happy to give it to you 
on so exhilarating a subject,” said Ro¬ 
bert, latiglfing; as the "father thought 
within himself, as he breathed a. faint 
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sigh—“ I fear that countenance, now so 
sprightly, will be clouded with serious¬ 
ness, and perhaps displeasure, when your 
opinion is asked on, perhaps a less gay, 
but assuredly a happier subject.” 

Indeed both father and son required 
some stimulus; and the champaign, 
that ' * -Il-known elevator of the spirits, 
h as as much desired by one as the other; 
for, as Ovid jqstly says—“ Wine whets 
the wit.” 

“ If,” Butler asked himself, “ he has 

• • 

always been'*so averse to hear only the 
•word matrimony mentioned, how will 
he be when I propose to him a help¬ 
mate who, I am sure, he dislikes?” 

Sometimes, as that thought darted 
across his mind over a good dinner, to 
which the liveliness and urbanity of his 
son gave additional relish, he thought— 

“ Why should* I destroy’ f his mirth— 
why damp those charming spirits, and 
make him, perhaps, hate hi? home, while 
I thereby deprive myself of his sensible 
k* 6 gnd. 
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and sprightly conversation ? Oh, I will 
let him be at peace with me, and happy* 
in himself! I feel pleasure only when 
he is pleased; and at this moment, I think 
I could not deny him any thing.” 

Robert too, on his part, felt so de¬ 
lighted to see hie father in such excellent 
spirits, that he dreaded the idea of mak¬ 
ing him angry, and therefore he thought 
he would not urge the request be had 
before determined to speak. Yet the 
open kindness of his father’s manner, his 
cheerfulness and familiarity, made him 
hope every thing; and before he took a 
second glass of the super-excellent cham¬ 
paign, and his father was clearing his 
pipes by two or three hems, to com¬ 
mence the subject he now felt courage 
and resolution to speak upon, Robert 
abruptly introduced his, to the displea¬ 
sure of his father; and proved, after a 
third glass, by his obstinacy and volu¬ 
bility, that kntictimcs, “ When the wine 
is in, the wit is out.” His friend, was 

not 
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not well; his friend whs sick in a foreign 
4and; would he treat his friend, Mr. Fen¬ 
nel, so? 

“ it is a very different case,” said Mr. 
Butler, heated, like his son, by the cham¬ 
paign, but .not rendered convivial or 
good-humoured ; “ it is»a very different 
case, p* vpy—the friendship of Mr. Fen- 
lie! ami myself was founded on virtue; 
we w n re neither libertines nor gamblers.” 

“ And who, sir,f said Robert, inso¬ 
lently, “ is a gambler, or a libertine ?” 

• “ Your frit-ud, sir; and you ought to 

be ashamed to call such an one friend.” 

* • 

“ Sir, you are my father,” said Ro¬ 
bert; “ you are licensed to say what 
you please; if any other man had dared 
to utter but half as much against Mr. 
Jjovemore, 1 would have made’ him bit¬ 
terly repent it. If the young man has 
been 'guilty of »ome 'errors, he lias .the 
best heart in the world.” 

“ Can you* not defend* his love of 
gaming also ?” said Mr. Butler. 

“Jn 
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“ In some way I can." said Robert, 
“ because be played deep, at the com*- 
menceinent, from the most laudable mo- 

« ^ l 

tivcs; bis good luck at first, though 
now the goddess of chance most bitter¬ 
ly frowns upon him, has, unhappily, made 
the loVe of gaming his ruling passion.” 

“ Well,” said Butler, sarcastically, “ I 
never' beard of a laudable motive fbr 
gaming before.” 

“ Will you then, sir, choose to hear 
me, before you repeat my words, in a 
manner 1 should not have*c-xpected from 
one of your usual politeness ?” 

“ Certainly, my good fellow,” said 
Butler, “ and we will put politeness out 
of the question, when a father remon¬ 
strates with a son /” 

Robert felt the reproof, and bowsed 
his bead with filial veneration, as he 
tenderly pressed the hand his father held 
out to him. 

“ Depend upon it I will hear you,” 
resumed Butler, “ for I think you never 

found 
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found me unjust.'’ And now a cork 
'bounced from another bottle of the spark¬ 
ling champaign. Ay! they are small 
long-necked bottles; and we do iiot be¬ 
lieve they yet had drank more than half 
a pint apiece; but whatever quantity 
they had drank is no mutter—it Certain¬ 
ly hut * one them no good ; for it*, ef¬ 
forts were only tetchiness, and a disposi¬ 
tion -xtremcly querulous. It is won¬ 
derful what an effect the second glas^of 
the second bottle produced, which Mr. 
Butler raised* to his lips, with the toast 

of Miss Fennel; and Robert burst into 
* • 

a very indecorous laugh, as he drank her 
health, and the speedy recovery of the 
poor creature’s reason. 

Well, come, but what have you to 
say concerning the praiseworthy con¬ 
duct of your friend, in regard to gam¬ 
ing?’ asked M» Bulicr. 

“ Sir, he was distressed for cash; his 
tailor’s bill was enormous; «nd the poor 
fellow had a large family of children, 

yid 
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and was on the eve of bankruptcy. 
Liovemore, noble fellow! was resolved to 
discharge his debt, if any means could 
be found: he repaired to one of those 
modem hells, where a set of sharks suf¬ 
fered him to win more than his tailor’s 
bill atfiounted to: they pressed him to 
let 1 them take their revenge ; i <ove- 
more told them he could stay no longer, 
but*he would devote the next night to 
them, and forfeit all. he had in reversion, 
if they did not find his conduct honour¬ 
able. He almost flew to his tailor—dis¬ 
charged his account; returned the next 
night, and as he played well, he was a 
match for his adversaries, for fortune 
again befriended him; he paid all his 
trifling debts, and resolving to behave 
in every "respect like a gentleman, as lie 
always does, he sold the reversion of 
some handsome property attached "to his 
estate, (already heavily mortgaged) for 
half its value, and, after*giving a great 
part of it to succour misery and indi¬ 
gence? 
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gence, lie repaired again to the fatal 
•drcna, where so many fall a sacrifice: 
he lost nearly all he then, possessed— 
hotted desperately, sometimes won, some¬ 
times lost, and finished by becoming 
minus two thousand pounds. Debts of 
honour must be paid; ghnerous friends, 
who luved him, and who had been 
obliged by him, lent him money. An fc 
uncle died, and left'hpn some thousands; 
lie paiil his friends, but he was obliged" 
to quit tije country, and tjiat in debt to 
hts different tradespeople : he is now on 
a*sickbed ip a foreign land. .Oh, sir! 
suffer me to go and alleviate his pain by 
my society, and by assisting him as far 
as 1 am able.” 

“ You have made out a very pretty 
tale,” said Butler? laughing, “ that would 
serve to swell the pages of a .modern 
Frenel* novel: a ytmng spendthrift goiag 
to the gaming-table tq defray his tailor’s 
bill! How did* he know he ^liould win ? 
He had better have gone on the road at 

once, 
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once, been brought to execution, as he 
deserved, and been reprieved through- 
the, tailor’s .petition. This, would have 
made quite as' pathetic a story as the 
other.” 

“ Sir,” said .Hubert, “ you shock me 
to hear you thus sporting with the mi¬ 
series of a fellow-creature. I hope, how¬ 
ever, as I have been candid enough ' to 
tell you the whole,ofhk errors, you will 
,V' longer refuse giving your consent.to 
my taking a,tour on the Continent, in 
order to join him at Chris. I may be 
the means of saving him from the har¬ 
pies whereby he is surrounded; I may 
restore him to himself, by arousing him 
to a proper sense of his own miscon¬ 
duct.” 

“ I hope such would“be your moti ve,” 
said 1 hitler, gravely ; “ but, as I am 
truly sorry that you (should form such a 
friendship, so I, by no means, wish it to 
continue. b He is not a fit companion 
for you: his fortune was once l&rge— 

bis 
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Ills family one of the first in the kins;- 
<lom; but his actions ignoble: his con¬ 
duct is that, of a hardened libertine, and 
he is become a gamble!' almost by pro¬ 
fession. [low different was the friend¬ 
ship that I formed in early youth ! every 
1 * . " . 9 
virtue, ov' ty excellent principle that can 

adorn ;;nd dignify the human heart, are 
com- titrated in that of the truly good 
and'sincere Fesnelgenerous to excess, 
but lit ,er prodigal. * It is in your posset 5 ' 
yet stroyger to cement .the union be- 
fwecii this v,-*Aihy man aiul me.” 

“ Sir!” .said Robert, with,an air of 
wonder, " 1 cannot comprehend you.” 

“ You will, 1 hope, before we part,” 
said Butler. 

My dear father,” said Robert, “ you 
sj/eak to me in Middles ; “ as to any one 
adding strength to the mutual friend- 

jp . • 

ship of Mr. Fenfiel and yoorselfi that is 
impossible ; you are already the Achilles 
and l’atroclus of the presen! day.” 

“ ■ Indeed we are ; ” resumed Butler, 

“ and 
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“ and wc may each say with Achilles, 
when ‘he mourned over Pa trod us— 

t c ' 

‘ If in the* inchnitl’olv realms In-low, 

*1 ho Mimes of friends and love s coax* to tdo*'-', 

Yet min** shall s: cml last ; mine, umloray’d, 

Uurn o i tlironirh death, aa ! a.iin^ite mv shade.* 

, i 

Yes, my dear Robert, such is our 
.long-tried and mutual friendship: diffe¬ 
rence of opinion in :;6me trivial points, 
'./. situation in after-life, nothing could 
ever destroy the sacred bond v founded 
in our youth bn virtue*and pure es¬ 
teem ; it, has been rivetted closer by 
years; and you must aid me in render¬ 
ing it yet more firm, for that is a possi¬ 
bility in your power to achieve; and 
such is the mutual wish of Fennel and 
myself; for we have talked this over 
more than once; and, now I tell you, if 
you will accede ‘to oflr desires, 1 will 
not only permit you to visit your sick 
friend, but *f will make you a handsome 
present, not only to bear your travelling 

expences, 
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expenccs, but also sufficient to adminis¬ 
ter to his necessities.” 

“ Sir,” said Robert, brightening up, 
‘‘ I value your friend, the good *Mr. 
Fennel, almost as much as you can do: 
tell me, sir, how I can serve you ? If it 
is by money, the half, ay, the whole of 
the in kpendcnce my mother left me, 
shall be given up to him and you:” 

air and softly,” said Butler, as. the* 

charms of money shot aerdss his inincL. 
* * * 

“ I wish you knew the value of what 
you possess, letter than you do. Fen¬ 
nel wants nothing of any one: he can 
give his daughter a portion beyond that 
of many a rich noble’s daughter.” 

“ Heaven knows,” interrupted Ro¬ 
bert, “ she has need of something to get 
hev off! and some sordid fool hr other 
will, no doubt, take her for the sake of 

her fortune : hat'* her; as h'e would the 

» • 

sight of an old rubbishing volume of le- 
gendary talcs, that he couldT not under¬ 
stand; and use her worse than a dog.” 

“ Welj, 
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“ Well, sir, I mean this female to be 
your wife,” said Butler, resolutely. 

“ My wife, sir! never—never, on any 

,, 1 , 

conditions, will I be brought to marry 
Miss Fennel!” 

“ Why, I am sure,” resumed the fa¬ 
ther, endeavouring to conciliate the rising 
anger of his son, “ you cannot deny but 
what the girl is very handsome.” 

“ -Ah, sir, in a wife, f look for ..lore 
-than beauty or riches.” 

“ Why, what the devil would you 
have? She is an excellent manager—- 
not graced, to be sure, with those orna<- 
mental modern acquirements, which a 
wife is quite as well without, especially 
if she is, like Miss Fennel, by no means 
untaught, or even unaccomplished : she 
sings prettily, draws well, and if she - is 
not mistress of music, she plays on the 
piano quite. Well enough for a gentle¬ 
woman ; and she is far from a bad dan¬ 
cer. What can you wish for more in a 
wife ?” 

“ As 
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As to her being an excellent ma¬ 
nager, sir,” said Robert, “ I am not so 
particularly fond of these bustling house¬ 
wives; my fortune is sufficient to dis¬ 
pense with such a homely endowment, 
even though the woman of my choice 
should come to me unportioned, except 
in thin, dowry I most require—virtue, 
good sense, and amiability.” 

'“••■And, I aiq sure"’ replied Butler, 
hastily, “ that Miss Fennel has no vice-, 
—she is of a sweet temper, and is quite 
sensible enough for any female. But I 
have found you out; you speak of the 
woman of your choice; yes, yes, sir, 
there is, I am well convinced, some 
powerful reason for your refusing the 
wife I had provided for you—your heart 
is engaged elsewhere.” 

Robert’s face became crimsoned; but 
lie savfed himself •from’ being detected, 
by an equivocation. -N I declare to you, 
sir,” said he, “ I'have never yet seen the 
female who has gained my heart. But 

win; 
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why should you wish me to contract a 
marriage which I should detest ? forced 
into, such an union I will not be; in 
this respect, which is to mark my future 
happiness or misery in life, 1 will be my 
own master, and choose for myself. 
Miss Fennel is ' my aversion; as to her 
beauty, I scarce know whether she is 
.handsome or ugly ; the volume may be 
ver^ well bound, but it is too ftvd of 
e,id black letter rubbish ; I would sooner 
take an old folio of useful learning to 
my arms than her, for tlilxt 1 could get 
rid* of as soon as I pleased. 1 remember 
once looking at her, and thinking her 
pretty enough ; but I have quite ibrgot 
now how .she looked ; for I tin ned from 
her with so much distaste, when she be¬ 
gan her wall, wall, lingo; that I felt my¬ 
self in fetters till I could get away from 
where she .was; and,’now 1 tell you, 
once for all, wlicth A' you pardon me or 
not, I nevef will marry Miss Fennel!” 

“ Then, sir,” said Butler, rising, “ you 

for 
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for ever forfeit my favour; and now, if 
you do go to join your libertine com¬ 
panion on the Continent, J will never 
suffer you to come again into my pre¬ 
sence.” 

“ Then, sir, you have torn off the 
visor; and from, affecting to be one of 
the m. X indulgent fathers, you discover 
yenrs' lf'to be at once cruel, arbitrary, 
amLyjjust.” 

“ lk it so,” said Butler ; and ringing r 
the bell—“ Bring coffee directly,” said 
he to the servant. 

I vvkh you good evening, sir,” said 
Robert, and rushed out of the house, 
flushed with champaign, and ripe for re¬ 
bellion against his parent. 

The strong cup of Turkey coffee dis¬ 
sipated the fumef of the wine,’as old 
Butler sipped it in solitary silente.—“ I 
have been too rash,’j thought he; t? l hope 
he will .not be so. was wrong to 
breathe the mandate, even if the idea 
crossed my mind, of ‘ never come again 

vol.’ ii. l into. 
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into my presence!’ Oh, how could 1 
support the thought of never more be¬ 
holding my darling boy!” 

lie rose from, the tea-table, and his 
foot struck against a paper; it was a 
letter, crumpled up, and directed to Mr. 
Robert llutler :• it bore on it the Paris 
post-mark, and being open, Mr.'Butler. 
senior; thought himself fully autnorized 
to read it. The following were thc;. e-' .- 
-dgnts of this curious, epistle:— 


“ DEAR BOR, 

“ What the devil are you about ? 
Are you not, at the age of six and twen¬ 
ty, yet out of your leading-strings ? 
You must come to me, or I am a lost 
man* The deuce is in these French 
gamesters; they beat us all hollow; and 
even rojge-et-nuir, that simple concern, 
tliey know how to turn to the complete 
ruin of such gulls as we Englishmen. 
Oh, Bob, had I but a friend like your¬ 
self! 
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•>clf! such society as ^ours would make 

jne forswear j)lay, and we would travel 

over the Continent together, thereb\ 

* ' • # * . * 
gratifying your excellent taste, while 

you would fortify me in good principles: 
for it is chiefly tor your virtues I love 
you, thougn, 1 fear, 1 shell never be able 
to him :t.e so bright an example. Wo¬ 
men, c.'inls, dress, and public amuse- 
are my deljght; and where shall 
we find them in greater perfection tharu 
iii l’aris? they assaii me with their se¬ 
veral f;ts<?inations, and l a'm completely 
their ^Fye. You well know that drink- 
ing had never any charms for me; and 
the French are the most sober sinners 
in the world. 1 know you will hold out 
a parcel of musty stuff about /our duty 
to the best of fathers, and all tfiat. I 
lost mine when too young to tell whe¬ 
ther 1. loved him or.no ; end ‘all my 
plans, during the \diole of my short 
.busy life, have been ro cheat* my guar¬ 
dians. Now, as you have always ex- 
1 , -1 . pressed 
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pressed yourself averse to give a mo¬ 
ment’s pain to your old dad, I beseech, 
you, by that friendship you have long 
professed for so worthless a rascal as my¬ 
self, that you will, for my sake, (and, 
who knows, perhaps it may be lor my 
soul’s sake) condescend for once to de¬ 
ceive old Squaretoes, and tell hinf a good 
round lie, so that I may be enabled to 
put., our new scheme into execyt'c*;, 
r ^yhile I have three or four hundred left, 
out of the thousands poor nunky be¬ 
queathed me. Tell the old boy, your 
father, that I am languishing or ? sick¬ 
bed, and at the point of death : only 
once get here, no matter how, and then 
you can write home, that I am so ill the 
air of Italy is recommended to me, and 
that you cannot leave me, in such an en¬ 
feebled state, to travel alone; then, my 
boy, hie! we ar^ off; and jovial travel¬ 
lers we will be. Give me credit now 
for this scheme, 4md aid it all in your 
power. In about a year and a half I 

shall 
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shall be master of my estate, which, 
■‘Heaven knows, I have rendered in a 
fine shattered condition. , Deuce # take 
the old lmnks, my father, for not mak¬ 
ing me of age till twenty-five! because 
he remarks in his will, I shall then cer¬ 
tainly have attained the'years of discre¬ 
tion. \Vhat do you think of me, Bbb? 
I m ust be d—n—ly altered, if I become 
•act in so short a' time. But tome 
along , give the old .one the go-by, ifhe, 
docs not choose to let you come to me, 
after your pitw-ible tale about my health, 
which .-lever was better; and lets you 
and 1, if He believes you, laugh in our 
sieves to think how nicely we’ve done 
him. Now, Bob, I expect no scruples 
of conscience; by my honour, you are 
dojng an actior^ the most meritorious! 
for if any thing can save me, :fnd make 
me a worthy maq, it is you; God bless 
you, my dear futuw?JVlentor! 

“Yours, g 

“ George Lovemoke.” 
l 3* “ And 
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“ And you, my son,” thought Bot.,.,, 
as tears involuntarily filled *-is e\ es : 
“ you have consented tlue deed 
father, who has- been your ifie-id and 
companion, and never denied van in 
his whole life, one request that was rea¬ 
sonable'. Oh, Robert, because i v, ouUt 
snatch you from the filial vortex into 
which'improper connexions will, soon* 
or later, plunge the onsuspi mg* -it? 
.unwary, you can offend your Mak bv 
a falsehood, brave a parent’s anger, ud 
forfeit for ever, on conviction o 1 ’ yoiy 
duplicity, his good opinion ! IF.pain, 
ful to the feelings of a fond tin her is the 
proof that a son, whom he always thought 
sincere and candid, almost to a fault, 
should aid the deceptions of a wicked 
profligate, and toll a lie, with an unblush¬ 
ing countenance, to him to whom his 
heart ought' at all times to be most 
open!” 

Full of t?'ese ankious reflections, But¬ 
ler sought, in vain, repose: be desired 

the 
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*i«> . uiit •> Isis son'to sit up for him; 

.••i m iol< .1 ;..:ii-un of hope that Robert 

'oi. -L uit ins home, in the impulse 

• , i 

he never travelled without 
b.s r ■ .iet. 


l. 4 


CHAR- 
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CHAPTER XL 


George Love more, Ksq. 

Ci:oik; k Loremore. the friend of Ho- 

t 

bert Butler, was the son of a gentle¬ 
man of very libertine and depraved eon- 
duct, and amongst his vices, in bis-latter 
years, drunkenness stood pre-eminent; 
to which stupitying vice, having thereby 
almost loss the use of his limbs, he fell 
a martyr, at the time that bis only son 
had attained his ninth year. 

The mother of the present George 
Lovemo.e was a .beauty—a woman of 
good family, but small fortune: her 
manners were moist attractive; her wit 
poignant, and she seemed to unite all 

the 
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the advantages of“ variety in one;” but 
she w?'.;: cold-hearted, and a miser. She, 
howe, was the best wife in the wprld 
lor id Tjovemore, ydicf was of a very 
expensive turn, where only self-gratifi- 
catioe " r ;ts concerned; for he gave no¬ 
thing away, though he sqifandcred’much 
on his pleasures. This hideous fault*of 
covetousness she encouraged; but she 
imp;.. *ed his estptav, and, after her lltis- 
bgnd’s -i, >tii, judiciously selected for hpr 
son o” of the best of tutors, in the per¬ 
son oi a libenfLminded and truly pious 
ch'rgvi..m He it was who instilled 
into the heart of his pupil those good 
principles, and virtuous feelings which, 
in spite of the disadvantages of his birth, 
in having such parents, often burst forth 
amidst his wildest excesses, and*gained 
him the unshaken friendship of the ex- 
eellent-*ninded Robert Cutlet*. 

Unfortunately M*i, Lovemore, who 
had always kept the young* heir very 
scanty^ in funds, died before he had at- 
l 5 tained. 
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taincd the age of twenty-one. At her 
instigation, the father Iiarl made a wilh 
sign/dying tl,'at his son should not he pin 
in possession of the family estate till he 
had attained the disc red age of twentv- 
fivo. Alas! his father was very ///dis¬ 
creet at that age. Ai twenty-one, how¬ 
ever. many restrictions on George Love- 
,more ; s majority were talon off, and lie 
had. In the advice o - liis nrudci<rtr-1!fi'o- 
tljer, who was, generally, his besotted 
father’s oracle, two excellent guardians 
appointed to watch ovev'him—men .of 
tried integrity, as wen* the trustees, who 
carefully attended to the concerns of a 
fine estate, that, however, the heir found 
means to load with mortgages, while lie 
sold all the reversions he could—for there 
are always unprincipled men to be found 
ready to" oblige a young heir of good 
expectations, to lendJiim money at ex¬ 
orbitant. interest, >\’id to buy up rever¬ 
sions for sv-uiorc song. ■ 

The most serious and important loss 

that 
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that young j ovemore sustained, indeed 
uni' h ..'I'caLer than that of either of his 
pari was that of his reverend ’Jen- 
tor lost as the stripling enter, d his 
seveija.cn. ' year. lie was then judged 
too M t- have another governor : 
and Mrs. 1 . ovemore thought, ‘too, it 
wa- an expence that might well* be 
s*, n-t d. lie was about twenty* when 
it'c-'v-.iv Ms mother's 'anxious cares •nut 
a. stop by the Ijaud of’death. She # 

had • ed him, as nmeh as a heart 

• » 

\ n.uo warded by any of the social 
a)*'.--; i. >s, could love. Her marriage 
with his lather had been one of in¬ 
terest solely -. she lot him have as much 
wine and brandy as he chose to drink , 
happy when he had discontinued to give 
he/ the most glaring proofs of Irts infide¬ 
lity, and not sorry, when she found her¬ 
self a vich widow, with* a luindsdhie join¬ 
ture, oyer and abovut immense sums she 
had saved and* hoarded, and which she 
had destined to her poor relations. 

l. *6 George 
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George was inclined to love his pretty 
mother; but she kept hvm so hare, and j 
so restrained ,him in his little requisite 
expellees, that he took a rooted hatred 
against stinginess ; and, with all the ar¬ 
dour of youth, and a disposition natural¬ 
ly generous, he'rushed into the contrary 
extreme, and became a confirmed spend¬ 
thrift. His mother’s name was hated 
through the village ; she gave away/lis 
we. recorded above, nothing. 

liesolving to act directly opposite to 
his parents, George gave indiscriminate¬ 
ly to all; he found his father and mo¬ 
ther were disliked—he endeavoured all 
he could to be loved. The pleasure of 
seeing his generosity appreciated, the 
sweet sounds from the blessings of the 
poor, that followed him, wherever <he 
went, the consciousness that he deser¬ 
ved their praises, were,*at first, sufficient 
rewards, and encouraged him in the con¬ 
tinuance ofothe glorious task he had set 
himself to perform. At length, he found 

viiimitr- 
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vanity making such bold inroads into his 
ft)bid, :!iat he feft ashamed of himself, 
as cl -.vas one day perusing ;i letter firom 
his ., ^'oased tutor, in, which one passage 
struck him forcibly—■“ Never do good 
for tin ake of man’s applause; let your 
acts of beneficence be for 7 the approba¬ 
tion of your own heart: seek out humble 
and modest poverty, and heed not the 
praise * of the myltttude, who will forget 
all yoe former benefits, when their 
own n,.,conduct may render it prudent 
fo vou to withdraw your bounty. Ne¬ 
ver be in‘large arrears with the trades¬ 
man who has a numerous family; for 
the time that may elapse before you can 
defray your debt, may, perhaps, reduce 
him and that family to the verge of beg¬ 
gary.” 

Lovemore pressed the lettef to his 
lips, aild dropped a tear ovclr it * it was 
like a farewell warning; the good cler¬ 
gyman had written it whafi he was 
obliged, from severe indisposition, to 

seek 
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seek change of air, and his pupil never 
beheld him more. 

George nopv penetrated into the dwell 

ings of concealed misery, and he soon 

began to do good for its own sake alone. 

lie felt the applause of his own heart; 

the drunken and the idle, iron) whom 

only he withdrew his ihrmer bounty. 

till they should refa-n their ways, faifrd 
» * 

not®to say he was a chop of the o d«i>!**-.k. 
and nothing else eon Id be expected from 
the son of a selfish profligate and an ava¬ 
ricious mother. I!e h{ivl suffered ;s«. 
much himself from the hrotslity of 
drunkenness, when lie was a little liov, 
at which time his father, when in a state 
of senseless intoxication, would pull his. 
hair, pinch, kick, and otherwise mal¬ 
treat hi’m, that young George took a 
rooted aversion to the degrading vice. 
To this'conduct in hi.^ father, or do the 
avarice of his mother, however, the 
young rna.V never reverted, even to his- 
dearest friend ; and though he felt no 

particular 
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particular reverence for the ties of pa¬ 
rentage, yet heybeld their ashes sacred, 
and spared their memory. 

lfut it is not to be expected that the 
scion from such a stoL. should be per¬ 
fect: Ceorgo owed all his good quali¬ 
ties to his excellent tutorfand mifeh also 
to the constant contemplation of rice 
uodor its hideous form, which gave him 
(‘istaste and hatred^towards it.; but more 
perhaps because he,was a sufferer Croup 
those vices, which served to render them 
still more odinps in his eyes. 

„ There.are, however, other vices that 
wear a more engaging aspect. Love- 
more could easily avoid those monsters, 
.Avarice and Drunkenness; they there¬ 
fore could find no place in his bosom; 
bujt when his mourning for his' mother 
was over, he became the victim to all 
the attacks of prodigality : in her most 
seductive forms, (meretricious beauty 
• spread her snqyes to"* entice/; public a- 
musements presented not only a scene 

to 
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to inflame the passions, but rivalled all 
the enchantments he shad read of .n» 
Fairyland; and his warm temperament 
and love of pleasure, rendered him on- 
of the most notorious of libertines in the 
world of fashio n 

It was a non'g the haunts of her vota¬ 
ries that Robert Butler first became ac¬ 
quainted with him. Robert was charm¬ 
ed with his good breeding, his g«;nen?i 

.information, eonstasd chcerfulnes- . end 

■ 

always gentleman-like conduct, wlse.’i 
in elegant society; but Lovemore, among 
his fellow-rakes, could break window;, 
knock down watchmen, and conclude 
many of his evenings at the finishing 
houses. Amongst all this dissipation, . 
however, a thousand instances of good¬ 
ness of heart, of unbounded beneficence, 
would burst forth. Robert and he were 
impelled' towards* each- other, by-Tnuch 
similarity of disposition in this respect; 
but then Robert, chough.gay and lively, 
was always correct; he often checked 

the 
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\ 1 . exuberant sallies of iiis new acquaint- 
■aiee. .M-d often admonished, while he 
could not forbear sometimcs^laughing at 
h’-.' f»hu<. Xevcr could Love more be 
offended with any thing llutler said; 
-id ibis accidental acijuaintance was 
>oi. ripened into the lirmcCt friendship. 

We gave a brief account in our last 
chapter, of the embarrassments of George 
.Avenoirc, which ^'nfhim on the Cen- 

tinenf. and the first,*cause bf his first 

* 

hequenting the gaming-table, till he im¬ 
bibed a fatal k*v of play. Liis father’s 
yojunger brother had acquired a small 
fortune in India, and, dying a b’achelor, 
la bequeathed it to his nephew. George 
had found all his summer friends forsake 
him in the hour of adversity’, except 
Robert llutler; they now came Around 
him like sharks; but lie gave tkfin, as 
lie called it, the sljp, aud told rto one 
hut Robert where h® was. going. One 
old faithful servant, \>lio lujli grown 
grey in his father’s establishment, was 

the 
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the constant companion of his fortunes, 
and swore never to lawe him, living o 
dying. 

Timothy ltawlins was one of those 
rare beings often to be met with, un¬ 
learned, simple, and credulous, but po- 
scssed of a heart of the most sterling va- 
lne; he had loved the young heir, who;u 
he had seen born, from his earliest in¬ 
fancy—almost wept, for the privations 
he often saw him endure, and could not 
help wishing for his emancipation, lie 
judged better of his young master than 
he deserved; but vet he rammed faith- 
fully attached to him; though, simp!, 
and educated in the country, he could 
never have believed there had been such 
scenes in the whole world as those to 
which his master led him in this metro¬ 
polis; yrnd he was on his knees, every 
morning and night, in fervent, prayers 
for poor Mr. Lovemore’s reformation, 
who, though in' another guess way, he 

would 
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Avon S' men say to himself was as wicked 
;ia hi master< 

“ I ; ; want a French servant,” s^iid 
Lov are to him, as la- put an hundred 
pound note into his hand—“ so, God bless 
you, 'd hoy!, I am sorry to part with 
you; but yon are too old tcTaecoinpany 
me in mv travels.” 

‘ 4 Please, sir, to take back your liit of 
paper,”#iaid Timothy; “ I want nothing 
of you ; 1 lnvc twelve pounds a-year of 
my own to live on, and I want nothing 
more; suffer im; only to live with you, 
and do for.you, and be all the sarvicc I 
can to you, as long as I live.” 

“ Timothy,” said Lovcmore, “ 1 am 
almost as poor as yourself.” 

“ Ah, but that will all be put to rights 
in a year-and-a-half, or the like o’ that’ll.” 

“ You mistake, Tim; my estate will 
be scarce worth a rysh to me,*I lfiive so 
loaded it with mortgages; and whatso¬ 
ever I could, I b;ive soM the inversions 
of. Where the devil, then, am I to get 

monev 
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money to buy off these heavy de¬ 
mands ?” 

“ Why, to be sure, not at the cursed 
gaming-table, sir, begging your parti 
with which you are so ’ fatcentcd 

“ Well,” said Lovemore, with a shrug 
of affected indifference, “ so it is, Tim; 
afid I must look to the board of green 
doth to save me from poverty.” 

I am main sorry/’ said Timothy, liot 
comprehending the wit of his master, 
“ to hear George Lovemore, esquire, ot 
Lovemore Hall, make mention o’ the 
word poverty; but you know best whs; 
the board o’ green cloth can do for you; 
you shouldn’t then, sir, 1 think, if i 
might be so bold as to advise, leave 
Lunnon till you know; for that board 
sits, doesn’t it, sir, at Spring-gardens, or 
.there sway ?” 

Lovemore burst into a hearty laugh 
at honest Timothy’s simplicity.—" Why, 
Tim, my,old lad,” said he, “ the board 

of 
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of gn i cloth that I mean, is that where¬ 
on w . :, >y at card^ and dice.” 

“ Gob forgive you, sir, for jesting on 
such :■ olaee of destruction ! that is* the 
way to bring any one to poverty, instead 
of k°coing un from it. However, sir, 
that makes no odds to me.^’Oh, sir! I 
wodld wofk for you, while I has arms 
and, strength left; and I’ll take upon 
me* to sjjy, that, through my cgsurtioys 
you sha’l never want.”* 

“ Oh, I hope,” said Lovcmore, “ ho¬ 
nest Tim, that shall never be reduced 
to that.” 

“ Ah, sir, forgive me,” said Titnothy, 
“ but if you will go on to nail yourself 
every night to that cursed gaming¬ 
table-” 

“ You are impertinent, sir!” said Love- 
more; “ I shall do what I pleq^e; so 
begone, ;md let me know what is owing 
to you for wages.” • 

“ Nothing, sir,” said 4he faithful ser¬ 
vant ; 
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vant; “ you owe me nothing but your 
love.” 

Lovemore was affected.—“ Timothy,” 
said'he, “ you,know well that I regard 
you, for your constant fidelity towards 
me; but my income is now very limited, 
and 1 caniTut afford to keep two men- 
servants; I must have a French valet.” 

“•Ah, sir, and so you would turn, me 
away for a French purly xcoo, tljpt may¬ 
hap will rob and dieat you ? while I- 

Oh, sir! let me follow you through the 
world ! I never will botany expence to 
you.” 

“ Pack up my clothes,'” said L ive- 
more, wiping the back of his hand across 
his eyes, “ and let us be off as soon as 
we can.’ 

“ I may go with you then ?” 

“ Qh, yes, yes—I will not part with 
you ; be as quipk as you can.” 
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Macrrnmon, a Highland Talc, by the Author of Red- 

nionci the Rebel, St. Kathleen, Ac. 4 vols.V. 1 4 0 

Alice, or Infidelity, a Tale of*the World, by Grace Stu¬ 
art Hume, ft vols.I 10 0 

The Bridal of Dunamore, a^d Lost .and Wvm, "two 
Tales, by Regina Maria Roch|, author of the Chil- * 

dren of the Abbey, &c. 3 vols.:. 1 10 

Live and Learn, or the Firsjf John BAtovn, his friends. 
Enemies, and Acquaintance, in Town and Country, by 
Francis I^thom, author of the Mysterious Freebooter, 

&C.4 vols...... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


My Native Land, or the Teu of Heroism, by Catherine 

G. Ward.T. 0 SO 

The Prior Claim, by Mrs. Iliff, 2 vojj. 0 9% 0 

Lady Durnevor, or My Father’s Wife,by A. F. Holstein, 

3 vols. . 0 16 (j 

Beggar Girl and her Benefactors, by Mrs. Bennett, 

3d edition, 5 vols. 1 ... 17 6 

Rosaura di Viralva, 2d edition, 2 vols . 0 10 (< 

Cambrian Pictures, or Every one has Errors, by Ann of 

Swanseaj :J vols «. . () id t, 

Strangers of Lindenfeldt, or Who is my Father? by 

Mm. Ross, Author of the Cousins, tic. 3 vols. 0 15 0 

I says, says I, a Novel, by Thinks I to Myself, 2 sols .0106 
The Monastery of St. Columb, or the Atonement, by 
Mrs, Roche, Author of the Children of the Abbey, 

Discarded Son, &c. &c. 5 vols.'. 1 7 6 

Stories of the Four Nations, by the Author of Margiana, 

Sir William Dorien, &c. 5 vols. 1 7 6 

Sir Ferdinand of England, an Historical Roma~.ce, by 
J. N. Brewer, Author of A Winter’s ’’ale, &c. 4 vols 1 # 2 0 
Substance and Shadow, or the Fisherman's Daughters 

of Brighton, 1 vols.,. 1 2 0 

Arrivals from India, by Henrietta Rouvierc Mosse, 1 vols 1 2 <> 
“Says She to her Neighbour, What?” being a Com* 

panion to “ Thinks I to Myself," 4 vols . 1 it u 

Old Times and New, or Sir Lionel and his Frotegde, 

4 vols.'. I 2 0 

Kthelia, second edition, by the same, 3 vols. 0 15 o 

Santo Sebastiano, or the Young Protector, 5 vols. 1, 10 o 

Ferrandino, a German Romance, 2 vols. 0 10 6 

Trecothick tfiwer, or the Lady of the West Country, 

by Mrs. Roche, 3 vols....... 0 18 0 

Midnight Weddings, by Mrs. i^eeke, second edition, 

3 vols.;.. 0 15 o 

Conscience, by Mhs. Mecke, 4 vols..,.. 1 4 6 

Conviction, or She is Innocent, by the Author of Cam¬ 
brian Pictures, *c. 5 vols....«. 17 0 

Tales of the Passions, by G. Moore, second edition, 8vo. O 10 O 
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